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EDITORIAL NOTES 


T is remarkable that the first instalment of Professor Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s Study of History, published by the Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, has not received wider public attention. This huge book is 
not merely a display of great erudition. Whatever else there may be to be 
said of it, it is the beginning of an historical work on the heroic scale by a 
scholar whose credentials no one can challenge. These three volumes run, 
on a rough estimate, to something like three quarters of a million words. 
They contain the first three parts of the whole work and there are ten 
more parts to come. 
4) 4) ma 
HE important thing to be said about it is that it is an attempt to bring 
history back into the company of the humanities by a new path. There 
have been many such attempts on the old paths and some on new paths 
which have turned out to be only blind alleys. Professor George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, O.M., and Mr. Winston Churchill have exercised themselves 
over much the same fields in an endeavour to write Thomas Babington 
Macaulay as well as Thomas Babington Macaulay ever did, and Mr. John 
Buchan has emulated them with considerable success. Mr. Wells got hold 
of the great idea that what is happening at any given moment in China or 
India or Turkestan may be much more important than what is happening 
at the same moment in the region of what once was Rome or may at some 
future time be London. 
wor or mn 
BY doing that, Mr. Wells incurred the suspicion of almost every 
professional historian in the world. Meanwhile an attempt had been 
made to write a universal history which should give to every part its true 
value. There is a great deal to be said against Dr. Oswald Spengler. He 
suffered from the usual faults of the Germans. He applied too simple and 
too rigid a formula to every historical phenomenon and he argued too 
dogmatically on superficial data. He assumed that each of the Kulturen 


which he distinguished must follow the same course of development. 
2B 
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He fortified his assumption by a very German application of metaphysic 
and by a plentiful and inevitable ignorance of most of the Kulturen with 
which he was dealing. 
won won 
ROFESSOR TOYNBEE has less confidence in his own theories. 
His object is to make a map which can be corrected. He begins from 
the fact that our historical horizon has been expanded just as was our 
geographical horizon in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It may be 
that his coast-lines are as far wrong as was Columbus’s idea that the world 
was shaped like a pear. But Columbus set exploration going and so will 
Professor Toynbee. 
cor on 
a a subsequent number we shall endeavour, not to review Professor 
Toynbee’s book (for that would require a Royal Commission of 
scholars and philosophers), but to give a more detailed account of it. In 
the meanwhile we think that it is well to call attention to its width of interest 
and its wealth of illustration, to the penetration and the provocativeness 
of the ideas which it puts forward. This book is preparing the ground on 
which others may build and, if only for that reason, it should be examined 
with the utmost respect. There is another reason for examining it—that 
which has already been stated. It is an attempt to bring history back to 
the company of the humanities. Both the tragedy and the comedy of 
human existence are here for those who care to look for them. It is not our 
business to take sides as between one view of human destinies and another. 
It is certainly our business to direct the attention of our readers to a book 
which presents an intelligible and arguable view of human destinies. The 
position of Professor Toynbee’s book is, to say the least of it, not less than 
was that of Edward Gibbon’s in 1776. 
774) 4) con 
‘¢ Criminal ’’ English 
\ X JE go from the sublime to things less sublime—from the movements 
of peoples as seen by Spengler and Toynbee to the changes of 
language observed by Lord Danesfort. Lord Danesfort thinks that certain 
uses of English are “ criminal.’’ We will not follow his answers in The 
Times in asking by what statutes or by what rule of common law they are 
so accounted. We shall ask only whether useful purposes are not served 
by changes in the meanings of words. The appropriation of significant 
adverbs for trivial ends is not an evil of our own time. The remedy is the 
use of inappropriable adverbs for the same ends. Complaints of this nature 
are the first signs of the death of a language. They occur as a rule some 
time before death is imminent and perhaps before it is inevitable, but they 
must be taken as having a warning tone. The horrid fact remains that when 
we begin to think about things in this way we have already entered into a 
Silver Age in which we are doing what we can to preserve something of a 
Golden Age without quite knowing why it was Golden. Complaints like 
Lord Danesfort’s grow more frequent, but all that the complainants want 
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is to preserve something recognizably like the idiom of their early twenties, 
although they have no very clear idea on what that idiom was based. We 
may say that Lord Danesfort’s use of the word “ criminal ” was, in his own 
sense, criminal. If you demand exactitude, you must be exact. 


won 4) wo 


A COMPLAINT which might have more weight would be against the 
sudden introduction into the contemporary vocabulary of a word, 
generally derived from one of the learned languages, which may be found 
in the English dictionary, but which is quite unfamiliar to the large majority 
even of educated readers. The most famous example is perhaps that of 
““ meticulous,’ which, if our memory serves, was first presented to a 
grateful world of journalists some time in the ’nineties by the late Lord 
Rosebery. He, of course, used it correctly—not so all of those who hastened 
to fall on the delicious new vocable. Quite recently there was a shocking 
outbreak, which lasted for some weeks, of the word “‘ apolaustic.’’ Among 
the sufferers were Mr. John Buchan and Mr. R. Ellis Roberts. They 
recovered, however, and after a time the plague disappeared as mysteriously 
as it had come. 
ton tor an 


HE great danger is that the reader, who has never seen the word 

before, feels an unfounded confidence that he can guess its meaning 
from the context. He guesses wrong and blithely proceeds to use the word 
in his own muddled sense. That nasty phrase, “the psychological 
moment,’ came into existence in this way over sixty years ago. A German 
journalist writing about the bombardment of Paris in 1870 spoke of “ das 
psychologische Moment.’ An English journalist, translating, thought he 
knew what this meant and did not bother to look it up in the dictionary. 
What it really meant was “‘ the psychological pressure ’’—in this case on 
the bombarded population. Our phrase, “‘the psychological moment,” 
has, if you analyse it strictly, no particular meaning of any sort. Yet, when 
all is said and done, we know what it means and perhaps it is pedantic to 
complain of any expression of which that can be said. Is anyone at this 
point of time going to complain of the use of the word “ premises ”’ to 
mean, say, a house? 

a) cor wor 


The Test Match 


oe may be that before these notes are read the last Test Match 
at the Oval will have been finished. This is, however, a good oppor- 
tunity to say something about the comments on it. The relatively ancient 
English game of cricket seems to be foundering under a storm of news- 
print. Yet it continues to stimulate good writing. On the first day of the 
last match of the series Mr. H. S. Altham, in spite of all discouragements, 
contrived to write a column or two that revived interest. Mr. Altham has 
written a History of Cricket. He was, in the course of writing it, sometimes 
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as careless about his English as Gibbon was about his quantities, but he 
did somehow contrive to tell one something about cricket that no one else 
had done. We pay an immense amount of attention to our sports and not 
enough to the people that describe them. 


mn mn 74) 


R. ALTHAM speaks with considerable liveliness and also with some 

authority. Mr. Neville Cardus has, as was perhaps inevitable, begun 
to repeat himself a little, but he was the first to describe cricket as a fine art 
and to justify himself for doing so. Mr. William Pollock writes about the 
successful drive through the covers (when he has the luck to see one) 
with a gusto that no one else can equal. We have, in fact, a bevy of writers 
about cricket who cannot be equalled by the writers about any other sport 
with the exception of Mr. Bernard Darwin, who performs the extraordinary 
feat of making golf interesting even to those who detest alike the game 
itself and the ordinary conversation of its players. This is perhaps rather a 
pity, because the beauty of football (all three codes) deserves more elaborate 
celebration than it has received. } 


on on im 
Book Jackets 


E have observed in recent reviews, especially of novels, a growing 

tendency to comment on the jackets in which the books are 
enclosed. This has been deserved by a general marked advance in their 
quality. It is true that very few of the readers of any book ever see the 
jacket. Its purpose is for display in shop-windows and on bookstalls, and, 
though not all publishers seem to have realized this consideration, to 
attract the attention of reviewers. When a reviewer has before him a heap 
of twenty books and knows that he cannot read more than half of them or 
write about more than a quarter, he is likely to begin with those whose 
appearance most attracts him. The jacket does then serve an end and its 
continuous improvement in recent years is all to the good. There are still 
plenty of eyesores to be seen, and still plenty of jackets which give a most 
misleading idea of the contents of the book. But the advance has been 
steady and, we hope, will not cease. 


Cor 4) or 


A mls is at the same time an equal improvement in what is called 
the “blurb.” Here again there are publishers who cannot restrain 
themselves from describing in the most exuberant terms a book of which 
they expect, with luck, to sell 1,500 copies, and which will be forgotten in 
six months. There are also publishers (sometimes the same) who clearly 
have not read the books which they set out to summarize and extol. But 


the idea is mercifully gaining ground that what is needed is an attractive 
but modest and accurate description. 
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EPITAPHS 


The wedding day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided, 

And ere that day did come, alas ! 
He sicken’d and he diedid. 


AT BIDEFORD, DEVON 


Drawing by BERNARD VENABLES 


ay? 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Nj the recent correspondence in the Times, on the subject of English usage, 
one of the most interesting of the many letters provoked by the first one 
from Lord Danesfort, was from Mr. Holbrook Jackson. In this, he reminds 
us that according to Boswell, Dr. Johnson “would not admit civilization, 
but only civility.” We hear on reliable authority that in the past few days a *bus 
conductor has been heard to say, “‘ Tickutts, please !”’ instead of the usual, “‘ Fairies, 
please !’’ Is this, we wonder, the “‘ advance of civilization” or a concession to the 


many foreigners now in London ? 
Gr a) Gr 


} ‘HE Epitaph on page 389 is one of a series collected and illustrated by Mr. 
Bernard Venables. Others will appear in later numbers of the Mercury. All 
of them are actual epitaphs. Mr. Venables has quite a number in his collection, 
ncluding one attributed to Byron, which is by far the least inspired of the lot. 
an an an 


E have received the following appeal: ‘‘ Vaslav Nijinsky, to whose genius 

and inspiration the Ballet of to-day owes so much, has for the past thirteen 
years been afflicted with mental trouble, and latterly has been cared for in a Swiss 
nursing home. He lives in a twilight of consciousness, while remaining extremely 
susceptible to his surroundings. All his savings have been absorbed, and his wife has 
made what efforts she could to defray the cost of his maintenance. A heavy debt, 
however, has been incurred and there is grave danger that unless this can be substan- 
tially reduced the Swiss authorities will feel bound to repatriate him to Russia, his 
birthplace, where he will be confined in a Soviet Institution. In token of appreciation 
of the happy hours you have spent at the Ballet, we beg you to send a contribution, 
however small, towards this object, to The Honorary Organizers, Vaslav Nijinsky 
Appeal, c.o. Erlangers, Ltd., 4, Moorgate, E.C.2. The fund will be administered by 
the sponsors of this appeal, without any expense, and the money will be paid over 
direct to the Sanatorium authorities.” 

an nr an 


Ox September 21st the Cambridge University Press will publish a cheap edition 
of what is perhaps the most famous of all its publications, The Cambridge 
Modern History. 'This reprint comprises the 12 volumes of text, each with its own 
index but without the bibliographies, and the volume containing the General Index 
and T’ables—in all some 10,500 pages. It will be purchasable volume by volume, but 
those who buy the set will receive one for nothing. 

an om an 


ie is time to repeat our now monotonous request that contributors comply with 
the directions for sending manuscripts to be found on our Table of Contents 
pages. Three or four times a year we make our request on this page for “‘ the usual 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, or International Postage Coupons with manuscripts 
sent from abroad.” Well, for a few weeks, the number of MSS. received without the 
means for returning them is perceptibly decreased. Gradually, they increase again. 
Another thing we regard with sad, undiminished surprise is the number of uninten- 
tionally anonymous MSS. Why, oh, why do people not put their names and addresses 
on their work ? 
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POETRY 
THREE POEMS 


At Forth Faring 


I 


YRIAD is the race of mortals, 
M Numberless the paths they tread 
Or across the wildwood hollow 
Or the mountain’s whirlwind head 
Ere beneath the lampless portals 
Silence beckons and they follow 
Hermes, Shepherd of the Dead. 


Wise is he, who at forth-faring 
Brims with wine the earthen bowl 
And invokes that god to guide him 
Who is master of his soul. 
Then, when prostrate and despairing, 
He shall find a god beside him 
And shall stand up strong and whole. 


Many are the gods and many 
Visit man in deep disguise. 
Narrow then the contemplation 
Of your god-discovering eyes : 
Better choose no god than any 
Shares with other your libation 
Or with head averse complies. 


But, if godhead should evade you, 
Spill the wine, and to the dews 
Clouds and deeps and heavenly marches 
Breathe whatever prayer you use. 
He who made you, he will aid you ; 
Zeus, like heaven, all over-arches 
And the prayer itself is Zeus. 
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II 


The Prisoner 


Bt: the morning watch 


The invisible Warders came 
The weeping wretch to catch 
And fling him in the flame. 


When he had felt the fire, 

They steeped him in the flood, 
Bidding him drink the entire 

Sea of his brothers’ blood. 


When he could drink no more 
The legions of the air 
Swept down and talons tore 


Bowed head and bloodied hair. 


When these had had their way, 
Since still he stood and meek, 
The Warders made to slay 
So be he would not speak. 


Yet said he not one word 
Only at last he sighed 

As though he had not heard 
Or, having heard, defied. 


Then upon staggering feet, 

Wrists bound and ankles chained, 
He to the Judgment seat 

Was drawn and stood arraigned. 


In tongue no man might tell 
The fatal charge was read ; 

None plied the witness well, 
No desperate pleader pled. 


No voice that Court denounced, 
None urged some lenience, 

And sentence was pronounced 
On speechless innocence. 


_ No human hands have built 


The walls of this confine 
No mortal sworn the guilt, 
The guilt that is not mine, 


POETRY 


My prison none can see, 
None breathe its air save I, 

None pardon gain for me, 
Nor hopeless rescue try. 


Thou, Spirit of Love, alone 
Canst hear me when I call. 
Stoop, Seraph, from thy throne 

And smite upon the wall. 


Thou seest how I long, 

Break this strong fort my heart,— 
That I may rise with song 

To find thee where thou art ! 


lil 


Arrogant Eros 


HERE the seeds of sunrise brighten 
\ ,' / Far above Olympus’ brow 
Arrogant Eros, downward winging, 
Looses from his thunderous bow 
Shafts that whirr and shafts that lighten, 
Shafts that with a sound of singing 
Shower upon mankind below. 


From the earth clamour and groaning 

Rises to his helméd ears ; 

Eros from his quiver, smiling, 

Plucks new shafts and downward veers. 
Nothing cares he for men’s moaning, 
Rage and anguish and reviling, 

Nothing for their prayers and tears. 


Some toward the Erinyes’ caverns, 
Blinded by their suffering, stray ; 
Some behind locked doors in fever 
Lay them down to waste away ; 
Some in brothels, some in taverns 
Curse heaven’s fire, lose love for ever 
And themselves lose ere they slay. 
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But the resolute, the daring, 
Through whose breast the flame has passed, 
Bears his ill in other fashion : 
By no madness overcast, 
Wrestles, acts and undespairing 
Learns the divinity of passion 
And his own power learns at last. 


Stern-eyed god, dost sift the craven 
From the heart of noble worth, 
Hail !—descend, descend bright Eros, 
Stoop to smite in might of mirth ! 
Shelter none is now, nor haven. 
Cowards weep ! Exult, ye heroes— 
Eros dives yet closer earth ! 


ROBERT NICHOLS 


Visitors 


That, in an unsymmetrical cadence, 

Circulate tirelessly round my head : 
They are such old acquaintance. 
In a feeble effort to resist them 
I mock at the changing titles of their so familiar dances 
But my brain has grown exhausted in the recurring 

crescendos of their small, cold feet 

By the fine sharp nails that point their translucent fingers. 
I am hypnotized and sickened 
By the opaque polish of their eyes. 
Their tails 
Flickering among the shadows they cast behind them 
Indicate, perhaps, a consistent series of geometrical symbols : 
An equation of evil magic. 


I CANNOT sleep to-night because of the mice 


PAMELA REYNOLDS 


POETRY 


TWO POEMS 
I 


Intervals 


WILL be simple. Come to me, Content ! 
For I am well in love with gentleness. 
We will set forth in gay and decent dress 
Along the way a storm’s confusion went. 
Now all is clear and level, for the stress 
Is gone, of twisted passion’s warring guess. 
My gentle love is glad and innocent. 
On this cold-coloured morning of our hope, 
Across the bridge, at Anna Liffey’s breast, 
We see the white gulls in a vestal row. 
Summer, at noon, will let her rich cloak drop 
About our bodies, and the gloom of rest 
Will end for us old images of woe. 


I] 


Sengleness 


To lose my way, ignoring stars and sun, 
Milestones and signs—I, being strictly one— 
No fragment of the merging mists that drive, 
Not at all like the birds that build and wive, 
And breed loud youngsters, which are never done 
Gaping, to keep fond parents at the run— 
Hop, thrust, and flight : how anxiously alive ! 
From out this ordered life of game and goal, 
To sally hunting—with no prey in mind ! 
Dressed dingily, stalk nothing with no sound ! 
Or, like small child, incuriously stroll, 
Defiant, disobedient, and blind, 
Into a cloudburst between sky and ground. 


Gre oe my to lose my way I must contrive. 
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FAIRYLAND 


By TOM MAC 


HE Big City up North was in the grip of a nasty fog and the air 
in Eastown station was eerie. The porters hovering around the 
entrances were few and the open conspiracy was not so much 
in evidence as usual. 

Peter Peters, a ticket collector, was moving slowly up the platform when 
an inspector hailed him. 

‘“‘You’d better take that empty carriage train out to Fairyland and walk 
back in. You’re not doing anything else just now, are you?” 

“No, but I don’t know the road,” said Peter nervously. “I’m... Pm 
... not going. You can’t send me. It’s not my job.” 

** Listen, Peter,’ said the man in a kindly voice. ‘“ I’ve no men, I’ve 
nobody else to send. All you’ve got to do is sit in the van till you get there, 
then walk back in again.” 

‘* Hello, Peter,”’ said a gruff voice behind them. “‘ What’s wrong ? ” 

“Oh, it’s you, Kenny,” the inspector sighed. “Talk sense to your 
brother here. He’s as nervous as a kitten. All I want him to do is to go out 
to Fairyland with that train. A child could do it. Damn it, I’ve no other 
men to send.” 

Rubbing an enormous fist into his black beard, Kenny Peters looked 
down at the speaker. 

“ Would you ask a child to walk that line to-night ?’ he boomed out. 

The inspector shrugged his shoulders, then a thin rasping voice hailed 
him from the distance, when he ran as fast as his legs would carry him. 

“He’s not a bad soul,” Kenny mumbled. “‘ He’ll not force you to go. 
He wouldn’t force me.” 

“Ugh ! You’re only a porter, Ken. I’m different.” 

The inspector returned suddenly and spoke in a different voice. 

‘'That’s Mr. Walton, the big chief. He says you’ve got to go or go home.” 

““ New brooms sweep clean, eh!’ Kenny muttered as he moved off. 
“The little English swine ! ” 

‘‘ Here’s a flag-case, Peter,” the inspector went on. ‘‘ Hurry up. Make 
up your mind.” 

Peter grabbed the flag-case and walked round to the van of his train. 
He got his signal, waved to the driver and jumped into the van. The fog 
was not so bad at Eastown, but as they left the station behind it became 
thicker. At first, Peter hung out of the window, then in disgust he sat down 
in the van and waited. 

Progress was slow. He looked through the side window of his van and 
could see nothing but white mist. The silence was eerie, the atmosphere 
was filthy and at times had a smothering effect. 
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_After what seemed like hours, the train stopped with a jerk. Peter opened 
his door, jumped down and ran along the line side till he saw the glare of 
the firebox. 

“ Hello,” he shouted up to the driver. “ Everything all right ? ” 

“All right! You know your way back? You'll need to watch your 
step.” 

Peter bit his lip and took his line of direction from the driver. 

“Cross that line and the next one till you come to the wall. Then go 
straight on and you'll walk right into Eastown station.” 

“ Righto !”” P.P. shouted back. ‘“‘ I'll away. It’s getting worse, I think. 
So-long!”’ 

He crossed two sets of rails and found himself on a fairly broad path, 
with a wall on his left-hand side. 

The fog was so thick now, that he could hardly see his hand in front of 
his face, but he was consoled by the thought that if he walked on he’d 
soon be back on more familiar ground. 

Peter stepped out warily, for he was a nervous man at the best. He was 
careful to stick to his path, listening intently for the slightest sound. But 
he did not hear so much as an engine whistle or the bang of a detonator. 
Nothing but fog, foul and deadening. 

All of a sudden he felt his foot striking a rail. It was curving round and 
led in a westerly direction. He stepped back, retreated to his left and dis- 
covered that the friendly wall was no longer there, but in its place another 
set of rails. 

Instinctively, he moved backward to get to the wall where he could feel 
safe. But he couldn’t find it. 

He crossed one set of rails to come on another. He crossed them to find 
another pair of rails. Then he wheeled and ran back again, to return to 
where he had started. His nerves were getting the better of him. He reeled 
all round about like a man in a maze and discovered that he didn’t even 
know which way to go. 

The fog was sinking right into him and his heart was in his boots. A 
queer faintness passed over his whole body and he felt an overpowering 
weakness in his legs and arms. He felt that he was going to fall and that he 
couldn’t help himself. He tried to shout, but couldn’t hear his own voice. 

As he fell his head struck the metals with a crack and began to throb as 
if it would burst. Groaning, he rose to his knees. With eyes closed tight, 
he threw back his head trying to ease the pain. Then as a presentiment made 
him open his eyes, he forgot all about his head. 

Bearing down on him out of the yellow mist came an enormous sinister 
monster, screeching and belching forth smoke. Peter felt paralysed, rooted 
to the spot. He started to yell, but he might as well have been saying his 
prayers. Nobody heard him. ; 

He put out his hand and dragged himself to the next pair of metals. 
With the cold rail in his hand, he stared in front of him, chattering and 
sobbing like a child. He felt safe and fought down an unholy desire to jump 
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in front of the train as it passed. The creaking and grinding of the wheels 
nearly froze him stiff, till he felt a sudden shock going up his arm. 

The contact was coming along the metals from the engine. As he realized” 
that the train was coming round on to the rails over which he was lying he 
jumped away from them with a scream. on | 

The engine and carriages passed, creaking, cranking and striking terror 
into Peter’s heart. He didn’t lift his head till they were gone, then there 
was only one thought in his head. To get on to an embankment, on to 
ground anywhere off the line. His life was of more importance than getting 
back to Eastown. His work could wait. 

He lifted two stones and threw one in front of him. The second one 
struck something hard and he ran after it blindly and cried with joy when 
his hand touched a wall. He groped back and forward and found that it 
was a long high one. } 

He rested against it for a moment in relief, then he threw over a stone 
and heard it strike the ground. Now he was safe ! Off the railroad altogether. 
He sidled forward ten yards to a spot where he could climb over easily, 
put his leg across, then the other one and lowered himself gradually. 

That was the worst moment in Peter’s life, and the thought of it never 
left him. As he tried to touch the ground with his foot and found that it 
wasn’t there the cold sweat broke on him. In a panic, he tried to pull him- 
self back up and found that it was impossible. 

He imagined he heard the dull roar of traffic below him, miles away. 
The wall was as slippery as ice and his body was like a dead weight as he 
tried to dig his feet into a crevice. The surface felt as hard and cruel as 
Death. 

But Life was sweet and he made up his mind that he would never let go. 
Then he made up his mind that he was going to get up, and digging his 
hands into the stone, he pulled and pulled and pulled. He had to get up, 
and at last he fell over on his face beside the sleepers. 

He lay full-length on his back and the world swam round about him. 
He couldn’t bear contact with the wall and kept away from it as far as he 
could till his senses faded out. 

About a quarter of an hour later, a fog signalman planted his foot, 
unawares, on P.P.’s stomach and nearly died of fright. Peter jumped up 
with a yell and after an unintelligible pow-wow, the poor ticket collector 
blurted out a question. 

‘“'What’s over that wall ?” 

“ Over there,”’ the signalman replied. “‘ Why, a hundred-foot drop on to 
the street. That’s Fairyland brig.” 

Peter gasped in horror, was seized with a sudden sickness and tried to 
oles When he began to shake violently, the signalman raised him to his 

eet. 

“You can’t lie there, old boy. Come on. I’ll show you the way. Aren’t 
you Peters, the collector ?”’ 

“ That’s me. Never you mind coming. 1 . . . I think I’ll manage.” 
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The signalman took him to a spot and directed him so that there could 
be no mistake. 

“ Pve got to go on duty, right now,” he explained. “‘ But keep straight 
on and I'll phone the first chance I get and have a talk wi’ ye.” 

See nodded, shook his rescuer by the hand and left him. He couldn’t 
speak. 

He reached Eastown station with no further mishap, and when his feet 
struck the platform a wan smile broke over his face. He trailed on half-dead, 
but when an engine whistled behind him he uttered an unearthly yell. 

Peter’s nerves were gone. His numbness and queerness returned. The 
terror he had experienced hanging on to the bridge came back to him and 
wrapped itself round him like a blanket. 

In hell’s torment he sat down on a barrow on the platform, and was found 
there a quarter of an hour later by one of the staff, when he was led into the 
inspector’s room. 

He looked all right, but couldn’t speak. The inspector, who was short of 
A worried to death and at war with everyone, gave P.P. a mouthful of 
oaths. 

Peter sat and looked at him stupidly, lifted his hands twice in appeal, 
then rose and walked out. He could not get that dull sound of roaring 
traffic out of his ears, or the icy feel out of his hands. 

He hurried down into the Folly Miller and drank two glasses 
of brandy which revived him for a short time. Then he returned to explain 
and the inspector opened on him. 

‘You're rotten drunk,” he said. ‘‘ Where have you been ? You’ve thrown 
me all out of gear. I’d to put a man in your job, you fool. Where were you ?”’ 
** T was sitting on the railway saying my prayers,” Peter blurted out. 

Then a hysterical laugh shook him from top to toe and he sat down in the 
inspector’s chair. 

** You’re suspended,” the inspector barked. 

Peter nodded his head and sank into a half-stupor, whereupon the 
inspector walked out and sent for Kenny. 

“ T’m going to send your brother home. Tell him that. He’s daft. Doesn’t 
seem to realize it.” 

The big fellow nodded and went in to speak to Peter, who was sitting 
very still and quiet. He had a look in his eye that Kenny could not fathom. 

Peter wasn’t like a man who had been to a siding with a train. He looked 
more like a man who had been away on a terrible journey into an unknown 
distant land and had come back transformed. He sat in the inspector’s 
chair like a stranger. 

“ Laddie,”’ said Kenny softly. “‘ What’s wrong wi’ ye?” 

Peter stretched out his hand like a child and Kenny grasped it firmly in 
his own. Then a queer smile drifted across Peter’s face. 

‘‘ Ken,” he whispered. “I’ve been away to Fairyland. What...a... 
a... country!” ; 

At that moment a shrill engine whistle seemed to fill the room. Immedi- 
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ately Peter stiffened up, uttered an unearthly yell, then fell back into his 
chair, dead. . 

Kenny Peters stood rooted to the spot, dumbfounded. 

“ What’s wrong ?” the inspector cried, rushing through the open door. 
‘““My God! Ken! What’s happened to him?” ea 

Laboriously, the big fellow wiped his eyes with his cap, but he didn’t 
speak. His mind had become an aching void. 

“You wait here,” the inspector babbled. ‘I'll go and get the doctor 
and Walton ! Ay, he can faither this ! I never sent Peter out to Fairyland.” 

Then he turned and fled from the dead man in terror. 

Ten days later, Kenny Peters, the Coffin King, was sitting in the Lost 
Property Office at Eastown. He waited the pleasure of his friend Falcon, 
whose day’s work was nearly finished. 

In former years, Kenny had been the lorryman who had collected and 
delivered the City’s coffins when they had passed through the station. Now, 
a railway porter at Eastown, he did much of the heavy work there. 

He lay back in an easy chair, pulling on a pair of chamois gloves, on his 
head a bowler hat two sizes too small for him, round his neck a college 
scarf. 

‘I don’t know what anybody sees in wearin’ these things, Falcon,” he 
rumbled. “I feel as if I was being smothered in them.” 

He threw the gloves to the side, took off the hat and the scarf and put 
on his own cap. As he did so, his eye caught a bunch of faded flowers lying 
beside Falcon’s desk, and he closed his eyes tightly as if to shut out a bane- 
ful memory. 

_“ Are ye no’ about ready yet, Falcon ? I thought eight o’clock was your 
time.” 

Kenny turned his chair so that the flowers were behind him and started 
to twiddle his fingers like a child. 

Falcon’s piercing eye was on a bundle of accounts in front of him. He 
was “‘ all nose and eye,” was as thin as Kenny was stout, and had been since 
his childhood days. Falcon and Kenny had been suckled together, and now 
that they were grown up they drank together. 

“What do you think of it ? ” Falcon began. “‘ Mr. Walton hasn’t wasted 
much time since he came here. He knows what he wants, too! Huh! A 
mincing machine, two garden spades, The Woman Thou Gavest Me, a tile 
hat and two hot-water bottles. That’s a’ that’s shown on his account. How 
much d’ye think ?”’ 

““ How much for the lot. I don’t know. Ten bob ? ” 

“One and a tanner! And I had that tile hat laid aside for myself. I 
hope he’s to go to funerals every week for the rest of his life.”’ 

Kenny rose to his feet. He was feeling impatient and very dry. He moved 
over to a dark corner and stirred up a lot of lumber with his foot. 

“I’m lookin’ for an iron fender, Falcon. Keep me the first yin ye get, 
will ye ? It was the wife that told me to ask ye.” : 

Falcon lifted a set of false teeth, a Holy Bible and a dog collar, put them : 

: 
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away into a desk, then prepared to go. He selected a hat and a pair of gloves 
and followed his friend to the door. 

As Kenny opened the door he stopped as if he had been shot. 

“ What’s wrong ?” said Falcon, pushing him out. 

“ Fog ! It hasn’t been since... since...” 

“It’s no’ sae bad,” said Falcon, turning the key in the lock. 

“No’ here,” Kenny went on, looking into the distance. ‘‘ But farther 
out it will be.” 

““ Come on,”’ said Falcon cheerily, leading his friend away by the arm. 
“ About that fender! I'll keep ye one. The women like their bit fender, 
eh ! They’re strange creeturs ! My own old woman isn’t too well these last 
few weeks back ! Sixty-three, she’s just lost her first tooth and she thinks 
she’s breakin’ up. Says she’s just malingering. Funny how they get notions 
into their heads. Always thinkin’ they’re at death’s door.” 

“ Was it a guid tile that Walton took away ?”’ said Kenny thoughtlessly. 

Falcon did not like this remark, but he let it pass. 

““ It was a guid hat,” he retorted sharply. ‘“‘ The dyin’ lookin’ weasel. 
Somebody should ask him the next funeral he’s at, if he thinks it’s worth 
his while to come hame frae it.” 

Kenny shook his head like an old horse, pushed open the door of the 
folly Miller and led the way over to a corner, where he called a drink. 
They started with whisky, then proceeded to wallow in beer and stout. 

Falcon became possessed of the evil spirit earlier than usual that night, 
and when at last he confided to Kenny in a hoarse whisper that he had 
never been in jail, the Coffin King knew the true and blushful Hippocrene 
was beginning to take effect. 

A brother railwayman sat down next to Falcon and began to sing softly 
an old Scots song about a tile hat without a crown. With a scowl Falcon 
moved away from this individual and Kenny had to move with him. 

“The weasel,” said Falcon, catching his crony by the beard. “‘ D’ye 
ken what he said ?” 

“‘ Weasel ! ” said Kenny, shaking himself free. ““ Ye mean Mr. Walton ? 
I never saw him in my life. He isn’t muciu about here.” 

““He was here for the first time ten days ago, and it was once too 
often.” 

“ That’s so,” said Kenny, becoming more sullen and obstinate as he 
always did in drink. “‘ But what did he say ?”’ 

Falcon hesitated. He didn’t wish to mention Peter’s name. One night 
when a man had used nasty words to Peter, the Coffin King had run amok, 
and Falcon did not wish to be in another battle like it. 

“‘ Was it about Peter ?’’ Kenny rumbled, as he lifted the table with his 
thumb and shifted it a little. 

“‘-Y-e-s! The inspector left you with Peter and went to fetch Walton. 
Didn’t he ? Well, when he got him and was bringing him up to see the body, 
Walton blurted it out...” 

* Ay! What did he say ?”’ 
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‘He said that it was one sod less, and that it would give the rest of the 
cattle a chance 0’ promotion.” | 4 

“ Say that again! ’? Kenny caught Falcon by the elbow and stared at 
him stupidly. ; 

‘He said it was one sod less,” Falcon went on bitterly, “‘ and that it 
was an ill wind that blew nobody good.” 

Kenny lifted a full pint pot and drank it to the dregs. He was gifted 
that way. Asie 

Suddenly, he gripped his friend and shook him like a rat. 

‘‘ Did he say that ?” he bellowed. ut 
Every man in the house turned to see what was amiss, and a handful of 
railwaymen gathered round to calm the big fellow, but when they listened 

to the story Falcon had to tell, their temper changed. 

‘“‘T know all about the little swine,’’ Falcon hissed. ‘‘ He’s an English- 
man who’s been abroad a lot. He doesn’t drink and he doesn’t smoke, but 
he’s fond of the women. His wife’s left him and his daughter tries to keep 
him right, but he’s just plain rotten. He’d no grudge against Peter, for he 
never heard of him or set eyes on him till he saw his dead body. I’d crucify | 
him !” : 

The Coffin King refused all further drink. He sat staring in front of | 
him, and the more he brooded the worse he became. His companions sat 
around watching him fearfully. They bickered and fuddled till closing time. 

At last, one man rose to go. 

“Come on, Hairy. Are you going home ?”’ he asked in anxiety. 

“No,” said the big man quietly. “* I’m waiting here till closing time, then 
I’m going to see Mr. Walton.” 

“* And [ll go with ye,” said one bolder than the rest. 

Finally, the men were worked up to such a pitch that they all decided 
to go, Falcon included. Having stood a round and taken an extra stiff drink 
to himself, Kenny led the way out, and the barman was pleased to see 
them go. He didn’t like the look of the Coffin King, at all. 

“You come on wi’ me,” said Kenny, grabbing Falcon by the arm 
when they had reached the pavement. ‘‘ You'll get that lum hat, the nicht, | 
and you’ll need it. An’ I’ll no’ be behin’ ye at the funeral.”’ | 

Falcon felt himself going away at the knees, but he was borne along in 
the middle of the party, six in all. It was very foggy, now, and the farther 
the men went the worse their mood became. | 

They were carrying their wrongs and injustices in front of them like a 
fiery cross, and like baffled wild beasts they. were ready to tear to pieces 
anything that stood in their way. 

“This fog’s hellish!” Falcon coughed. ‘“‘ Goes away for ten days then 
comes back worse than ever. Curse it! ”’ 

‘* Are we on the right road ?”’ Kenny snarled. 

“ Ay, the right road and the right house. Here we are. The mean hound ! 
A small rent for a big house, because nobody wants it. What does that say 
on the gate?” é |i 
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‘“ Cemetery Lodge!” said one of the men, peering closely. 

“ 'That’s it,” Falcon hissed. ‘‘ Righto, big fellow. You first ! ” 

They were at the front door in a trice. Kenny opened it and when they 
had all stolen in like thieves, Falcon locked the door behind him. 

In front of them there was a door on the right and a door on the left, 
a stair up and a stair down, and though there was a light in the front hall, 
the rest of the place was in darkness. 

““T wonder if he’s here, Falcon ?”’ Kenny whispered. 

“* Certainly ! He'll be up above. I thought I saw a light when we came 
in the gate.” 

As Falcon moved across the floor he heard a foot on the stair. Quickly, 
“he retreated and following his example the men split up and hid in the two 
facing doorways. 

A woman appeared. She was a spinster of the menial class and wore on 
her face that inhuman expression common to women who have been search- 
ing unsuccessfully for a husband for half a lifetime. 

She smelt romance in the air, and having taken up her stance in the 
middle of the hall floor, she sniffed longingly. All of a sudden, she felt 
herself being surrounded. Then a particularly fierce and bearded giant 
tied a filthy red handkerchief round her mouth before she could 
speak. 

hie prodded her indelicately all over with a dirty forefinger. 

** Hurry up, boys,” he said. “‘ ‘Tie her up and put her in a corner.” 

This was done quickly, then as Kenny pointed his dirty forefinger up 
the staircase the whole place was flooded with light. 

“Ma God! Falcon! Look! It’s Peter! It’s Peter!” 

Kenny’s uplifted hand was shaking like a leaf. 

Looking up, Falcon saw a figure dressed in white standing at the top of 
the staircase. All the men retreated, but Falcon stood his ground, and his 
piercing eye followed the figure as it came downstairs noiselessly. 

*“Ma God! Falcon,’ Kenny babbled. “ Look at his face, his hands. 
Peter’s ghost ! Coming right over! I can’t stand it! Come on!” 

** Don’t be a fool, Kenny,” Falcon barked over his shoulder. “ Stand 
still. You’re rotten drunk, man. Can’t you see it’s a woman?” 

Kenny heaved a tremendous sigh and moved up to Falcon’s side. The 
figure moved straight towards them. Dressed in white like a shroud, the 
face was absolutely colourless, but the eyes burned with an anguish that 
was terrible to see. 

‘“* What do you want ?” she said in a voice as dead as a stone. 

As the Vision spoke Kenny began to march round her as if she were 
an exhibit at a Live Stock Show, but she did not wink an eyelid or show any 
sign of fear. She was barefooted. The big fellow stared for a moment at a 
curl in one of her toes, then he shuffled back to Falcon’s side. 

‘‘ We want to see Mr. Walton,” Falcon barked. “‘ And no nonsense! ” 

“You can’t see him,” she replied, staring at the door. 

“Isn’t he upstairs ?”’ said Falcon, moving a step forward. 
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“No,” she went on, still staring at the door. “‘ My father’s dead. He 
died this evening. He fell over the bridge at Fairyland.” 

‘““Ma God!” Kenny babbled. ‘‘ Out at Fairyland in the fog.” 

“Fell over the bridge in the fog,” said Falcon incredulously. 

Suddenly, the young woman moved forward, and Kenny had to step 
back to let her pass. She unlocked the door, opened it, then turned and 
stood with the handle in her hand. 

“Good night!” she said in the same sepulchral tone. 

And they all filed out without another word, Falcon and Kenny bringing 
up the rear. The door shut, the key turned in the lock, and Falcon looked 
up at his companion. The other men had vanished into the fog like ghosts. 

‘“‘ Fairyland must have lured him, to-night,” said Falcon, his teeth 
beginning to chatter. “‘ He’s jumped over the brig.” 

** Ay,” said the big fellow absently. ‘‘ I ken!” 

“But I can’t follow it, Kenny. Peter had a weak heart, hadn’t he? 
Walton only gave the order. It wasn’t murder.” 

“You can’t follow it, eh!” said Kenny hoarsely, as they shut the gate 
behind them. ‘‘ Don’t ye know that Peter was no brother o’ mine? Eh! 
D’ye think Hairy’s both blind and dumb ?”’ 

“* What d’ye mean ? ” said Falcon, his teeth still chattering. 

*“Man, I’ve often wondered who Peter’s father was. Now, I know. 
Come on. Let’s get out o’ here.” 


Woodcut by Marcaret BRYAN 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
WHITE HORSE 


By JOHN NORMAN 


F you have ever walked on the Chalkshire Downs you will know the 

celebrated White Horse—a spirited galloping steed, represented in bare 

chalk, straddling the hillside for nearly a hundred yards. Thousands of 

people are proud of having stood on his enormous eye. A hypnotic sort 
oe horse—* meet my eye,” he seems to say, and everyone goes straight 
or it. 

They will tell you all about it in Upper Wickleham, rather as if they 
had known Alfred the Great personally. The King’s snow-white charger, 
killed during an argument with the Danes, was buried there, and the grass 
has persistently refused to grow above its grave. Archzologists and other 
foreigners might be sceptical, but Upper Wickleham believed it, from old 
Gabriel Gurney down to his newest great-grandson. 

The first person to notice its disappearance, appropriately enough, was 
Mr. Whistle, landlord of the White Horse Inn. Rising earlier than usual, 
he casually glanced out of his bedroom window. He couldn’t see the horse, 
and rubbing his eyes failed to summon it back. He dragged Mrs. Whistle 
from her bed. 

“Do you,” he asked, swallowing hard and speaking with commendable 
calm, “‘ see anything percoolar ?” 

“Mercy, my hollyhock’s blowed down! ”’ she exclaimed. 

“* Hollyhock be danged !”’ Mr. Whistle groaned. “‘ Be the White ’Oss 
there, or bain’t it ? Yes or no?” 

*<'The White ’Oss ! Lord save us, it’s gone, amen! ” 

Dropping his wife’s sagging form on a chair, Mr. Whistle tore out and 
down the street, and tugged vigorously at the fire-bell. In less than four 
minutes almost every Wicklehamian rushed up, breathless, speechless, and 
very nearly clothesless. 

“The White ’Oss!” gurgled Mr. Whistle. ‘‘ The White ’Oss be 

one!” 

They followed the landlord’s shaking finger. There was a moment of 
utter incredulity. Then someone shouted : 

“‘ Them perfessors ’ave took ’im! ” 

Not every inhabitant reached the hilltop, but they all started. Across 
three fields of ripe wheat and two of barley they went, their numbers 
lessening until only a dozen were in the race. First to reach the goal was a 
bookmaker who happened to be spending a holiday at home ; next came 
three members of the running club, four of the cricket team, two choristers 
and the postman. Last of all was Sergeant Bunter, of the County Con- 
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stabulary—but he had been asleep in a hayloft and hadn’t heard the 
fire-bell. 


There was no doubt about it. The White Horse had gone! Utterly 


vanished ! 


* * * * ¥ 


Mr. Whistle became a changed man. Blank ruin, he said, stared them 
all in the face. What was Wickleham without the White Horse ? Who was 
going to come to Wickleham now ? No more rich motorists and slap-up 
lunchers. Nobody but a lot of hikers who would eat the last crust in your 
house. 

“And ’ow about t’weather?” queried Gabriel Gurney from his 
customary seat in the ingle-nook. ‘‘ What be t’weather agoin’ to do now ?” 

For in those parts there was an old adage that : 


When old ’oss be bright and plain, 
Damp winds and soaky rain ; 
When old ’oss be misty grey, 

Fine weather for a day. 


“Ay! That’s so!’ everyone agreed, solemnly shaking his head. 

“Then,” said Mr. Whistle, “we must find him and put it to him, 
decent like, that ’°e ought to come back home.” 

“ Ay, if only Oi had a tribycle, Oi’d find him!” asserted old Gabriel 
Gurney. “‘ Or ll lay he’s skulking round Coomb Bottom. But Oi ain’t got 
no tribycle, and me legs be that bad.” 

Gabriel, by the way, was a disappointed man. Tom Hemmings had 
promised him his tricycle, yet, when his old friend went to churchyard, a 
owe daughter had the machine taken to pieces and buried with 

im. 

To induce the White Horse to abandon his nomadic habits, a quantity 
of nice hay was spread on the down. Far from achieving its purpose, how- 
ever, it served only to amuse the playful south-west wind. 

Apparently he knew where to get hay when he wanted it, for on the 
following day a shepherd reported having seen the horse near Beacon Hill, 
cantering southwards with half a haystack in his mouth. 

The same night a thatched roof fell in at Water End. Undoubtedly the 
culprit was the White Horse. Several people swore that they had seen the 
animal leaping over the elm trees and cottages, snorting and breathing fire. 
What appeared to be tremendous hoof prints were discovered in the 
vicinity. 

The villagers were surprised and alarmed at the animal’s ill-behaviour. 
They grew afraid to go out after dark, excepting in company. And if any 
small boy were five minutes overdue from school his mother rushed off to 


Sergeant Bunter, positively certain that the White Horse had eaten her 
son. 
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One night Gabriel Gurney failed to return from the inn. There was 
nothing remarkable about that, of course; on occasions his rheumatism 
made it imperative to rest awhile in a cart-shed on the way home. But this 
time he was not asleep on the straw. Search parties set out, equipped with 
lanterns, cudgels and foreboding that he had fallen a victim to the savage 
steed. They discovered a gigantic spoor leading to the hills. They found 
Gabriel’s hat ; a little farther, his old velvet coat; still farther, his cor- 
duroy trousers. The spoor then ended. They searched for hours without 
success. Alas! poor Gabriel Gurney! He would not need a tricycle 
now. 

The big London papers soon got hold of the story and devoted whole 
columns to the disappearance of the Chalkshire White Horse and the aged 
countryman. Reporters came down and took rooms in the village. They 
were the first of a terrific onslaught of visitors. 

During that week, especially on Saturday and Sunday, more people came 
to look at where the White Horse wasn’t than ever saw it when it was there. 
The railway company ran excursion trains, and motor-coach firms adver- 
tised ‘Day Trips to Bilbury Down and Gabriel Gurney’s Cottage, 
including Beautiful Souvenir Booklet, tos.’ They came in their 
thousands. 

Mr. Whistle was overwhelmed. He had not even seen so many people 
before. Instead of his trade lessening, he was serving about 500 teas each 
day. It got quite beyond his powers, and, anticipating a still heavier week- 
end to follow, he resolved to hire a caterer. 

The caterer, a fat ruddy-cheeked man, took one look at Mr. Whistle’s 
modest establishment and domestic staff. He coughed. 

‘“‘[magination and initiative,” said this astute gentleman, “are my 
outstanding gifts. Mr. Whistle, you may rely on me. But you must give me 
carte blanche.” 

Mr. Whistle was not sure that he had a carte blanche, but he would do 
his best to find one. .. . 

On the following day ten huge marquees arrived, fifteen lorry-loads of 
tables and chairs, three large consignments of crockery, two dozen cash 
registers, forty tea urns and one hundred heavy but capable waitresses. 
In addition, there came terrific supplies of ham and eggs, bread, jams, 
butter and assorted cakes. 

Everything was ready by ten o’clock on Saturday morning. Mr. Whistle’s 
meadow looked like the messing centre of an army division. Nothing had 
been forgotten. Nine marquees were to accommodate all those desiring 
1s. 3d. ad lib. teas (2s. with ham and eggs); the tenth a refreshment bar, 
with counters on three sides, where people could buy their teas to take 
away. There were also two first-aid depots, a small marquee for lost 
property and a larger one for lost children. 

No fewer than 15,000 teas were served that day, and nearly double that 
on Sunday. Mr. Whistle’s customers ate their teas all over his backyard, 
garden, orchard, meadow, and on the adjoining land. They sat on both sides 
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of the road, stretching a quarter of a mile each way. They took their teas 
and sat in the churchyard, on the stream banks, in the railway station, on 
the platforms, and even in the goods trucks on the siding. ; 

With the assistance of the County Constabulary the whole affair was 
thoroughly organized. On arriving, the trippers swarmed up Bilbury Down. 
The site of the White Horse was roped off, and the trippers, in an orderly 
queue, described a circle round it. Having seen all there was to see (which 
was nothing), they returned to Upper Wickleham to inspect Gabriel 
Gurney’s cottage and his salvaged clothing. Then, having eaten their tea 
somewhere and somehow, they packed themselves into trains and motor- 
coaches, and were taken away to make room for more. 

These peculiar happenings at last reached the Vicar’s ears. A retiring, 
scholarly man, he spent most of his time reading theology. He lived and 
slept in his study, locking himself up for days on end. 

Looking out of the window that Sunday afternoon, he was astonished 
to see his lawn covered with people holding cups of tea in one hand 
and rock cakes in the other. Hundreds were sitting on the garden wall, 
likewise nourishing themselves. A score or so of small boys, to their 
mothers’ horror, were eating macaroons on the loftiest branches of his 
cedar trees. 

*‘ Incredible ! ” exclaimed the Vicar. On being informed of the reason 
of it all, he decided to make it the subject of his evening sermon. To a huge 
congregation consisting mostly of stranded trippers surreptitiously eating 
raspberry buns, he spoke of the awful sin of alcoholism, of how the Lord 
had punished the village by taking away Gabriel Gurney and the White 
Horse. It was apparent even to the meanest, dirtiest choirboy that the Vicar 
had imperfectly grasped the situation. 

According to the popular Press, the White Horse was now making an 
extensive tour of the British Isles. He had been seen on Dartmoor, denuding 
a vast area of its heather ; the following day he was snorting and blowing 
as he bathed in Windermere. Tiring of this, he seems to have covered the 
250-odd miles to East Anglia in ninety-four minutes, for he was seen 
lunching off a haystack near Lowestoft that afternoon. Then he eclipsed 
Black Bess’s ride to York by passing within two miles of that city exactly 
six-and-a-half minutes later, the times having been noted by independent 
witnesses. 

But by far his greatest feat was galloping up Ben Nevis at precisely the 
same moment that he was tearing fishermen’s nets, off Land’s End. 
Obviously, one of the observers must have erred slightly in recording the 
time ; it is easily done if you are really excited. 

And then, when supposed to be eating potatoes in County Cork, Upper 
Wickleham awoke one morning to find him back in his proper place on 
Bilbury Down. 

Again the fire-bell rang out, and the villagers, the reporters, and a score 
of left-over trippers climbed up to see him. He hadn’t altered in any way. 
Quite the same as ever. 
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But a notice-board was stuck in the ground nearby, bearing in bold 
lettering the following singular inscription : 


USE CASTAWAY’S UNRIVALLED GRASS SEED 


Just throw it down anyhow and a magnificent crop 
of luxuriant grass grows in the night. We 
took the liberty of dropping it 
here to convince you that 
IT THRIVES ANYWHERE ! 


USE ALSO CASTAWAY’S PATENT WEED-KILLER 


Completely removes the thickest vegetation, even 
OUR OWN Grass ! 


Well, if that wasn’t vandalism, what was it ? 

And Gabriel Gurney ? Oh, that night he turned up at the inn, perhaps 
a little harder of hearing, but otherwise none the worse. They asked him a 
lot of questions. “‘ Eh ?”’ he queried, cupping a bony hand to his ear. At 
last a light of comprehension dawned on his old brown face. 

“* Ay, thank’ee ; O7'll have a pint.” 

And when Mr. Whistle called ‘‘ Time, gents, please,’’ Gabriel mounted 
a shiny new tricycle and pedalled it, ringing the bell continuously, all the 
way home to his cottage. 


EVENING 
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ESTHER PRINE AND HER DAUGHTER 


/ By DAVID GILBERT EMERY 
I 


O my Aunt Esther I was her sister-in-law’s child. Other than 

legally, I imagine, she never considered me as nephew, though 

it was her dead husband’s only brother who begot me. She seemed 

to ignore his share in the physiology of it and on the rare occasions 
when she referred to my mother—whom she had disliked intensely— 
managed to convey the idea that my birth had been the result of an unlady- 
like effort of will on my mother’s part, with no other aim than to irritate 
and embarrass the family. Yet when my mother died and my father ran 
away to escape the sight of her grave—and the sheriff, as it turned out 
afterwards—Aunt Esther came to our village and took me home with 
her. 

I remember that we started away that day very early in the morning on 
the milk train, and that my teeth chattered in the frosty October air ; that 
I had a cold in my head and that I lost my handkerchief and was in conse- 
quence driven to dreadful expedients, till Aunt Esther detected me, 
impassively slapped my hand and produced from a clicking shiny black 
valise a knitted wash-rag. 

“Wipe your nose at once and keep it wiped, and don’t let me see you 
losing my wash-rag.”’ 

It scratched my nose bitterly but I did not complain. She was my aunt, 
and though I had never seen her before, I supposed she knew what she 
was about. Besides riding in the train was amusing. It did not occur to me 
that my life was changing in a very remarkable way, except geographically. 
I did not know lives could change. 

We reached Waldon at twilight and drove home in Jim Sager’s hack. 
He had a wen under his ear. I thought it very funny. My cousin Esther 
stood at the door with a lamp in her hand. 

“Well,” said my aunt, “there he is. He’s lost his handkerchief and I 
had to give him my knit wash-rag. He’s got a cold. I'll tell you about it 
by and by. I’m about dead with the pain in my side. Where is little 
Vinnie ?” 

““She’s eating her supper. She got hungry. He’d better eat with her. 
Herbert isn’t home yet. Go out to the kitchen-sink and wash your face and 
hands, Andrew.” 

So it all began very naturally, for I had always washed at the kitchen-sink 
before eating my supper. I was nine years old. 
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II 


It all began very naturally—washing my face at the kitchen-sink and 
afterwards sitting down with little Vinnie at the kitchen table to eat bread 
and milk and baked apples and large round white cookies. A red and 
yellow cover was laid over one end of the oilcloth. A small kerosene lamp 
with a faded green shade, bearing an oval picture of Daniel in the den of 
lions, stood in the middle of the table. 

“This is your second-cousin, Vinnie,” said my cousin Esther, ‘“ and 
you must always be good to her, I don’t want you should ever be rough 
with her.” 

And I said “‘ Yes’m,” and twisted awkwardly in my place. It seemed to 
me most unlikely that anyone would want to be rough with Vinnie. She was 
so small and pale and meek. I thought of the wax lilies that had stood under 
the glass dome on the centre table in our parlour at home. 

When we had finished our supper Cousin Herbert came in. He made 
a good deal of pleasant noise and forgot to shut the hall door. His voice 
was loud and cheerful and he laughed about nothing at all. He patted 
my head and called me Andie. I believe that he stirred in me that night 
my first flickering notion of beauty and love embodied; the pat on the 
head, the large whiteness of his hands, his florid face, and above all the 
thick gold ring which held his blue cravat were like nothing I had ever 
experienced. 

Herbert Bailey was Cousin Esther’s husband and Vinnie was their little 
girl. ‘They all lived together in my Aunt Esther Prine’s big house on the 
corner of Prine Street and Main Street. I became a member of that strange 
isolated group. I was a Prine. I found out later that it was considered far 
better to be a Prine than a Bailey. 

The slight ripple my arrival caused in that stagnant pool of family life 
soon dispelled itself. Reflecting on it to-day I know that life to have been 
chill and barren and unlovely. But I was not unhappy in it. I was of them. 
I knew no better mode of living. In the winter I went to school and did what 
were known as “ the chores.”’ In the summer I weeded the garden, cut the 
grass, ran errands and played with Vinnie. They did not allow me to 
associate with other boys. Perhaps because my father had disgraced 
himself. They kept me very busy, for it was “ good for little boys to work.”’ 

But we were not poor. We had the best house in Waldon—a gaunt, 
square, brown house in the gloomy shadow of pine trees. It boasted two 
bay windows and in the centre of the roof was a kind of square, squat 
wooden tower set with glass windows. The house was very large and had 
many shut rooms into which Vinnie and I rarely went, and never without 
removing our shoes. The furniture must have been of value—such lustrous 
mahogany. And what a pretty soft sheen there was in the house on the 
days when the two women polished all the hidden silver things. 

In the stiff pride of our possessions we lived alone. Seldom was there 
any of the village folk, or any of our very neighbours—even if their families 
were “‘ just as good as ours ”—who climbed the high steep front steps and 
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rang our cracked old door bell. Once a year the Congregational minister 
and his wife took tea, or rather supper, with us. As for my Aunt Esther and 
my cousin they never set their feet upon the threshold of any house in 
Waldon. On Wednesday afternoons the younger Esther went to the Cir- 
culating Library to return the books she had and to procure others. On 
Sunday we all went to church and sat in the Prine pew. The rest of the 
week these two women, as soon as the house was in order, placed themselves 
in the bay window which gave on Main Street and sewed or read their 
books in silence. I think they never by any chance missed anything which 
passed by outside in the street. And they knew all the gossip of the village. 
I don’t know how, unless Liz Dean, who often came to help with the 
house-work, told them. They would never listen to Cousin Herbert’s 
stories. He was a lawyer and stayed away all day, only appearing at meal- 
times. I liked his stories very much, but I never dared laugh. Neither did 
Vinnie. Children and dogs have odd instincts about people. I think Vinnie 
and I both divined that Herbert Bailey somehow did not count for much in 
the household, in spite of his splendour and his cheer. 

The most vivid impression I have is of those two women sitting there 
in the bay window, and though it could not always have been summer, 
yet the memory of them is for ever saturated with the scent of the “ day 
lilies’? which grew in pale, chaste masses beneath the three windows— 
handsome women, clad in black, with pale chaste faces and cold grey 
eyes. 


Ill 


Aunt Esther had three sisters in Waldon. Like her they too were big, 
pale, handsome women with cold grey eyes. They lived not far from us 
in large severe dwellings with closed green shutters. Aunt Esther never 
spoke to her sisters. 

One day, a cold, sad day of November, when the wind whistled at the 
north corners of our house and a fine icy rain drifted in grey sheets over 
the fallen leaves of the lawn out into the muddy denuded streets, a funeral 
procession, black and bedraggled and sinister, crawled by our windows 
down Main Street. The two women raised their eyes from their books 
and watched silently, impassively. 

m vee is it that’s dead, Aunt Esther ?”’ I whispered, with instinctive 
read. 

““ Nobody that’ll ever make any difference to you,” she replied calmly. 
““ So don’t ask questions.” 

The next day I heard Liz Dean talking to Hiram Derrick, our milkman. 
settin’ right there in the window, her and Esther Bailey, all dressed 
up and readin’ their books—my heavenly king !—and her own sister 
too ” She stopped suddenly when she saw me. 

A week later happened a most exciting, indeed, with one exception, the 
only exciting, objective event of all those years. I was coming home from 


ce 
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school when Jim Sager’s hack stumbled up and stopped at our horse- 
block. A massive old woman descended painfully, with slow, fearful pre- 
caution. 

“You wait, Jim,’ 
long.” 

I heard her furiously muttering to herself as she went toward the house. 
I watched with fascination her agonizing ascent of the front steps. It 
seemed as if her stout cane must break. It was Mrs. William Perce, Aunt 
Esther’s oldest sister. 

I went in by the kitchen and found little Vinnie crouching on the floor 
by the dining-room door. Her face was very white and strange, and her 
eyes were like our cat’s eyes at night, I suddenly thought. She put her 
finger to her lips. I crouched beside her. 

In the next room there was a tumult of three fierce voices, dominant 
the deep harsh fury of Mrs. Perce. It was almost impossible to believe 
that my aunt and my cousin could be speaking in such shrill, ungoverned 
wrath. I could not comprehend what it was all about, nor did I greatly 
care, though I occasionally caught my father’s name mingled in the tide of 
invective. But it was intensely and fearfully diverting. I listened entranced. 
Their fury rose and crashed like breakers and in the momentary ebbs we 
always heard Mrs. Perce, indomitable, unflinching, her cane beating out 
the measure of her words. “‘ I’Il have it ! 'll have it ! P’ll never go! I'll pull 
your old house down on your head, Esther Prine! You give me mother’s 
shawl you stole from Annie! ” 

At the climax of their wildest outburst there was a slamming of doors and 
then out of an ominous silence, a loud, creaking, asthmatic laughter. 

“Oh, oh, she’s got 1t !”’ gasped Vinnie. Her little body was convulsed 
with rage and her teeth were set. I was afraid of her. 

The next room was now silent, save for the tapping of a moving stick 
and the shuffle of rheumatic feet. I ran out and hid behind the lilac bush. 
Down the walk hobbled Mrs. Perce, muttering. High in her hand was a 
black lace shawl which she shook out into the gathering twilight with 
terrible triumph. 


* she commanded imperiously, “I guess I shan’t be 


IV 


The thing about Vinnie’s death which remains clearest to me is the 
hour after our return from Rose Ridge, the cemetery. I wonder now just 
why out of those three abrupt bleak days I should have cherished that 
image of us sitting in the dining-room and have lost the others. But Vinnie’s 
death will always mean to me that hot, dim, oppressed hour. 

It was late June. Someone had closed the house in our absence. Only a 
few slim shafts of yellow light came through the shutters. One long feeble 
beam, dancing with motes, fell directly on a dead wasp on the floor. I 
watched it desperately. We sat on stiff chairs in opposite corners. Aunt 
Esther, my cousin, and Herbert Bailey and I. 
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The whole house was sick with a hot funeral perfume. And heat and 
perfume filtered sluggishly in from out-of-doors. Bees thrummed at the 
syringa bush by the window. One slipped in. His bewildered buzzing 
seemed as loud as the crack of a whip. It was four o’clock. 

The two women had not removed their voluminous crape veils, which — 
fell in black cascades to the floor, framing their white faces, white as 
Vinnie’s in her coffin. They did not move or speak or weep. Cousin Her- 
bert’s face was mottled with scarlet patches and his eyes were swollen. He 
looked very funny I thought, for the tears and sweat on his cheeks were 
grimed with black smears from his gloves. He breathed heavily and noisily 
and sometimes made in his throat an odd rattling. I was very much inter- 
ested in all these manifestations of grief. 

Suddenly he broke into a whine like our dog Rover. ‘‘ There’s her little 
chair—there’s her little chair—there’s her little chair—there’s my little 
girl’s chair—Oh, Oh, Oh!” 

The two others paid no attention to him. 

Aunt Esther presently rose and picked up the dead wasp on a piece of 
paper. She began to restore several misplaced objects to their customary 
positions. 

“ T didn’t think much of Mr. Parkinson’s remarks, did you, Esther ? ”’ 

“No, I didn’t.” 

My cousin removed her bonnet and went over to Herbert. “‘ I wouldn’t 
take on so, Herbert,” she said in her usual pale voice. “‘ You’d better go 
up and wash and change your clothes. Your gloves have crocked—I’d take 
them back, if I was you, and make Fisher take off something.” 

Herbert stumbled out of the room. 

‘“‘ Andrew,”’ she said to me sternly, ‘‘ I don’t want you should ever touch 
any of Vinnie’s things, do you hear ? ” 

ce Yes’m.”’ 

““ And now you take my library books right back to the Library and ask 
ae Marsh for two others we haven’t read. You'll have to hurry or it’ll 

e shut.” 

So we took up again our habits of living. 

It was often lonely in the house without Vinnie, but outside I did not 
miss her. Gradually I forgot her entirely. The two women rarely spoke of 
her. Even Cousin Herbert ceased to say “‘ Poor little Vinnie.”’ 

Once I heard someone crying in the attic. 


Vv 


After Vinnie’s death Cousin Herbert always went out after supper. 
He was trying to be elected Justice of the Peace, and he said he had to talk 
it over with the men “‘ up-town.”’ Aunt Esther scoffed bitterly at the whole 
enterprise. “‘ Justice of the fiddle-stick ! ”’ 

“ Why don’t you let him alone, Mother ?”” my cousin would lifelessly 
repeat. ‘‘ What difference does it make ? He won’t be elected.” 
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One night Cousin Herbert came home before I had gone to bed. His face 
was thick crimson. He laughed at something till the tears ran out of his 
eyes. When he sat down he almost missed the chair. He laughed so hard 
then that I laughed too. Aunt Esther at once sent me to my room. As I 
went I saw him try to kiss my cousin. She struck him on the mouth. I 
pondered over it a long time before I fell asleep, but I could arrive at no 
satisfactory explanation of why Herbert was laughing and why he wanted 
to kiss Esther. 

That night for the first time I wondered if Esther liked Herbert Bailey 
very much. I was eleven then and as ignorant of the relations of the sexes 
as I was of the courses of the stars. Before Vinnie had died the three of 
them used often to walk in the garden, Vinnie between, holding a hand of 
each. And Esther was very careful to see that Herbert’s food was quite 
hot, if he happened to be late for a meal. Now they never walked together 
and no pains were taken to warm the dishes. Yet so far as I could see Cousin 
Herbert was just the same as ever. 

He still patted me on the head and called me Andie. It was the only 
show of affection which had ever been vouchsafed me in my aunt’s house. 
Yet Cousin Herbert’s inconsequent demonstrations embarrassed me. I 
preferred the just aloofness of the two women. 

All I made out of my ponderings was that Aunt Esther and my cousin 
treated Herbert as they treated me—like a little boy. It seemed very strange. 
He was so big and so beautifully dressed. I wondered, too, why, since Vinnie 
had died, Herbert slept alone in the little room at the end of the hall. 

Three or four months later Herbert opened a law-office in Springfield. 
That was after he had been defeated in the town elections. He still kept his 
office in Waldon, coming home for the last days of the week and Sunday. 
He was more handsomely dressed than ever and in louder good humour, 
talking much of Springfield and its attractions. The women seemed 
amazingly indifferent. My aunt sometimes cut him short contemptuously : 
* Don’t be a fool, Herbert ! Who ever heard ofa Bailey that was a good 
lawyer ?” 

‘“* Mother,”’ Esther would protest mechanically. 

Something in Herbert seemed to shrink before them. 

The only sign of interest in him they ever manifested—if indeed this was 
interest in Herbert—appeared in scrupulous care of his clothes, fiercely 
mending and brushing and cleaning in his absence and upbraiding Liz 
Dean for the minutest defect in the ironing of his linen. Perhaps they 
secretly loved his bright plumage. 

Gradually Herbert prolonged his sojourns in Springfield. A month 
would pass before we saw him. Sometimes two or three months. He grew 
much fatter. His eyes were fat underneath. He laughed boisterously when 
he came, and kept telling us how fine it was to be at home again. But he 
rarely stayed more than a day or two. His departure cast no shadow on us. 

My cousin never spoke to Herbert unless it was absolutely necessary. 
And I think now that it must have been grey, dumb, secret hate in her 
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eyes when she covertly looked at him. I used, as I grew older, to wonder 
what it was that he had done, but I could never come to any decision. I 
suspect his original sin lay in the fact that he was a Bailey. : 

We had not seen Herbert Bailey for five months on the January night 
Gamaliel Murdock knocked at the side door. Aunt Esther let himin. _ 

‘What on earth are you doing here at this time of night, Gamaliel 
Murdock ? ” she demanded harshly. ‘‘ Come in, if you want to. Don’t let 
all the cold in town in too.” 

Gamaliel Murdock was the Superintendent of the Congregational 
Sunday School. Religion must have been a grim tragedy to him, for his 
God was an eternally crucified God. He bore the sins of the village as a 
grievous burden on his shoulders ; his haggard leathery face lengthened 
by an ill-kept beard never smiled, his little red-rimmed eyes continually 
searched for something. I hated him. 

He edged stealthily in and sat down by the stove. His bony hands 
picked at some unseen object. His eyes darted furtively over the room, 
returning always to me. I was ill with a cold and they had made me a bed 
on the sofa by the stove. This was explained to him. He sighed deprecat- 
ingly ; my presence seemed to annoy him. 

After some futile remarks upon the weather and the general health of 
the town and the state of the Church, sentences shattered by an incessant 
hollow scraping noise in his throat, he fell silent. The two women were 
also silent. 

Presently he rose and put his back to the stove. “‘ I was down to Spring- 
field day before yesterday.”’ His voice rumbled forth with saturnine solemn- 
ity once he was on his feet. “‘ I see Herbert there.” 

My aunt shot a glance of bitter animosity at him. ‘‘If you’ve come here, 
Gamaliel Murdock, to tattle things to us about Herbert you can go home 
—and the sooner the better.” 

Streaks of crimson crept into his sallow skin. 

“Herbert is on the road of shame,” he cried aloud in a grinding 
voice. 

“Whatever road Herbert’s on it isn’t the road to Sal Tompkin’s,” 
retorted Aunt Esther with a malicious laugh. “‘ You’re an old hypocrite ! ” 

It was not until years after that I understood the gibe. It must have 
cut him to the quick. 

““ He’s on the road to hell ! ” he shouted. His voice broke into a crackling 
falsetto on the last word. 

My aunt rose and pointed to the door. “‘ Go.” 

- or !” This time he had the prophetic note. 

o! 

_““ Herbert is living with a ” He slid like a snake to my cousin’s 
side and whispered some word gloatingly in her ear. She gave not the 
slightest heed. 

Then he went out. 

In stony silence the two women resumed their reading. 
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The next day Aunt Esther and my cousin went away on the morning 
train which left at half-past four. Out of my stupor of sleep I saw the two 
black shapes pass silently to and fro in preparation for the journey. They 
gave me, somehow, for the first time, a sense of fear. I shut my eyes. I dared 
not ask where they were going. But Liz Dean, who came to stay with me, 
said she guessed they’d gone to Springfield. She giggled. 

“T bet Herbert Bailey’ll see stars before night,” she added maliciously, 
“if them two gets after him.” 

** Liz, what’s Herbert done ? ” 

She eyed me craftily. 

““ How should I know ?”’ she replied in a short voice. ‘‘ Who said he 
done anything ? ” 

“* Gamaliel Murdock said he was on the road to hell.” 

“’Cording to Gamiel everybody’s on the road to hell but him. Herbert 
Heong no worse than all the rest of the men, I guess. If I was you I’d go 
to sleep.” 

The two women were absent all that day and night and the next day. Late 
in the evening they arrived. Herbert was with them. 

I gazed at them in covert fearful curiosity. In my aunt and my cousin 
I could see no changes ; they were as aloof and silent and inscrutable as 
ever. Nor could I detect in Herbert any obvious mark of damnation. But 
he did not laugh any more and his body, which he had been wont to carry 
so buoyantly erect, drooped hopelessly. In spite of his beautiful clothes, it 
suddenly occurred to me that Herbert wasn’t really beautiful at all. He sat 
down in a remote corner and kept his eyes fixed on a spot in the carpet. 
Once I caught his gaze swiftly and furtively on the two women. I know 
now that what I saw therein was fear, mean, sordid fear. 

The next day Herbert stayed in the house, and the next day and the next. 
The fourth day when I came home from school at noon, he was in the 
kitchen. He wore a large gingham apron and was stirring something on the 
stove. After the meal he washed the dishes. 

Liz Dean did notcome any more to help with the house-work. Gradually 
Herbert did almost all of it. He rose early and lighted the fire and made the 
breakfast. On Mondays he washed. He also ironed some of the garments. 
He learned to cook as well as Liz Dean. 

The law-office on lower Main Street was re-opened, but Herbert rarely 
went there. Indeed he seldom left the house except on Sunday when we all 
went to church and sat in the Prine pew. Then Herbert was dressed in a 
handsome blue suit. At home he went without a collar, and he did not 
shave. His feet shuffled in carpet slippers. He grew very fat. Most of his 
time he spent in the kitchen, or on the back porch smoking a clay pipe. He 
rarely spoke. Nor did we often speak to him. I never heard him complain. 

I do not think I was sorry for Herbert Bailey. It did not occur to me to 
be sorry. But I wondered and wondered and wondered what he had done. 


And I wondered why such a big man was afraid of those two women, and 
aD 
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why he did our house-work and how they could ever have made him come 
home. Even after my father returned from jail and took me away to live 
with him I continued to wonder. 

My cousin grew old and my aunt very old. ‘They sat always in the bay- 
window reading, handsome women still, clad in black, with pale, chaste 
faces and grey, terrible eyes. Herbert was their bond-servant. They lie 
now, all of them together, in Rose Ridge. . 
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THE FOOL OF QUALITY 


By ERIC GILLETT 


S I stood waiting by the issuing desk of the London Library 
my eye was caught by a golden coronet stamped on the binding 
of a book in the shelf of novels below the counter. For no 
particular reason I took it out and found that it was the first 
volume of the 1859 edition of Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality, with 
a preface by the Rev. C. Kingsley. By chance the book fell open at the last 
page of Charles Kingsley’s preface, and underneath his name, written 
in pencil in a small and angry hand, was the comment, “ I think that even 
Kingsley never wrote anything more exquisitely silly than this preface.” 
This seemed promising, and when, on an earlier page, I found in the same 
indignant scrawl, ‘‘ Kingsley’s mode of defending a man is to say that he 
might conceivably have been a greater fool than he was,”’ I turned to the 
fly-leaf for enlightenment and discovered that in 1859 the book had been 
the property of Anne Thackeray and that the marginal notes were by Sir 
Leslie Stephen, from whose collection the book had been a gift to the 
London Library. By this time Mr. Manwaring had obligingly obtained 
the book for which I was waiting, and so I took it home with The Fool of 
Quality. I was vaguely aware that someone had told me years ago that I 
ought to read this work as a curiosity, but it was not reassuring to be in- 
formed by Edmund Gosse in Eighteenth-Century Literature that it was ‘“‘ an 
unimportant sentimental novel.’’ My spirits rose a little when I turned 
to E. A. Baker’s Guide to the Best Fiction, which says that ‘‘ the pictures 
of boyhood were unmatched till Hughes wrote Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 
There is also a dark allusion to “‘ frequent homilies and dissertations,” 
and if there is one thing that I dislike more than a homily, it is a dis- 
sertation. On the whole, Sir Walter Raleigh in The English Novel was 
comforting after this threat of intensive moral improvement: “‘ Its great 
merits,” he wrote, ‘‘ would ask for recognition were it not that they are 
also its greatest faults, if it be considered as a novel. Artistically it is chaos, 
and such unity as it has is due chiefly to the binder.” | 
After this, I felt that I must consult two other authorities before I read 
the book for myself. George Saintsbury compares the book favourably 
with Amory’s remarkable Life of John Buncle, Esq., which fascinated 
Hazlitt. “A much more respectable and an almost equally interesting 
book, though a worse novel,”’ Saintsbury calls it, ‘“ seeing that it attempts 
innumerable things which the novel cannot manage. It is a wholly 
unpractical book and a chaotic history, but admirably written, full of 
shrewdness and wit, and of a singularly chivalrous tone.” 
This was definitely hopeful because few of Saintsbury’s eighteenth- 
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century swans turn out to be geese, and I determined to read the full seven 
hundred and ten pages, dissertations, homilies and everything else when 
I found that Professor Oliver Elton, in his invaluable Survey, makes the 
interesting computation that there is more water shed in the pages of The 
Fool of Quality than in any other English novel of mark. 

Obviously The Fool of Quality must be one of those odd books, like 
Southey’s Doctor, that will always have a few readers in every generation, 
and this made me anxious to know more about its author, Henry Brooke, 
who was, according to Saintsbury, both mad and Irish, like the author of 
John Buncle. Charles Kingsley’s preface proved to be full of information 
but it would not be unfair to say that it tells one almost as much about 
the writer as it does about Brooke. Read in conjunction with Stephen’s 
vitriolic pencil notes and the later emendations of Dr. E. A. Baker, in his 
introduction to the edition* of The Fool of Quality which appeared in 
1906, it provided me with some idea of Brooke’s life and personality. 
Other details of information came from Brookiana, a collection of anecdotes 
in two volumes, edited in 1804, by C. H. Wilson, and from An Account 
of Henry Brooke, Esq., written by his daughter Charlotte, which appeared 
in the edition of his plays and poems first published four years after his 
death in 1783. 

Henry Brooke was the second of the three sons of the Rev. William 
Brooke, of Rantavan, in County Cavan, who was stated to have been a 
chaplain to King William. In Henry Brooke’s veins was the blood of 
Sheridans, Fitzgeralds and Digbys, quite enough, as one critic has pointed 
out, to produce sooner or later a man like Henry Brooke and a book like 
The Fool of Quality. He was born in 1703, and being delicate, was the 
special care of his mother, who taught him to repeat many fine passages 
from the poets and dramatists when he was seven years old. This drastic 
treatment does not seem to have done him any harm, and his first school- 
master, Felix Comerford, about whom Brookiana is consistently lyrical, 
was a demon for good letters. ‘‘ Priggish, acute, scholastic, intensely 
professional ; like Iago, ‘ nothing if not critical,’ pouncing like a hawk on 
every breach of accidence, and exploding in thunder upon every hapless 
perpetrator of a false quantity.”’ Fierce in the classroom he may have been, 
but outside it he seems to have been unnaturally gentle for his time, and 
he wrote to Mr. Brooke with great pride to tell him an anecdote of how 
Harry might have caught a thrush on her nest, but had refused to do so 
and had said with pious joy that his schoolfellows had fortunately not 
seen the mother and her young. He adds that he plainly sees that Nature 
intends Harry to ‘‘ act some great part on the theatre of human life.” 
Harry may have been a bit of a prig, but he was a pleasant prig as may be 
gathered from the letter which Comerford apparently enclosed with his 


own panegyric : 


* The Fool of Quality. By Henry Brooke. Preface by Charles Kingsley. Critical 
and Biographical Introduction by E. A. Baker. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
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My Dearest MOTHER, | E 
About ten days ago I was in pot-hooks and hangers, but the impatience to assure 


you in my own handwriting, how dearly I love you and my father, with the kind 
instruction of my master, have brought me to what you see, and I hope in my next 
you will find great improvement, and that every letter will appear in its proper 
shape, and at a proper distance from each other. In the meantime I am very attentive 
to my grammar ; it is an unpleasant task, but I hope to get the better of it. It is 
like travelling through briars and thorns ; but as I know it is necessary, and that 
the end of the journey will be pleasant, I am resolved to get forward, I have a good 
guide in Mr. Comerford, and I am sure it will give my dear father and mother 
pleasure to find, that I am disposed to tread in his steps. 
Your most dutiful and affectionate son, 
HENRY BROOKE. 
April 17. 
My love and duty to my father. 


He was a precocious child. When he was eight a schoolfellow brought him 
an ode to the moon which broke off with the line : 


Ah, why doth Pheebe love to shine by night ? 
Under which Henry immediately wrote : 
Because the sex looks best by candlelight. 


His next headmaster, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the grandfather of the 
dramatist, was a wit, a gourmet, and a scholar. Swift often enjoyed his 
hospitality at Quilca House, but that did not prevent Swift from writing 
some offensive verses about the place, and young Brooke decided to avenge 
his master. He knew that Swift could not abide being made an object of 
ridicule himself, and so he wrote a poem Quilca House to the Dean, which 
was said to be the work of a local dancing master, Peter Murray, and was 
more remarkable for direct abuse than poetic merit. It contained the 
memorable line : 

Yet I don’t matter you a louse 


and had such an immense local success that the supposed author received 
numerous presents and compliments, which had the unfortunate effect of 
inspiring Murray to write some verse himself, no worse than Brooke’s 
effusion. 

When Brooke went to Trinity College, Dublin, Swift, who cannot have 
heard of the young man’s deception, prophesied a career for him only 
“regretting that his talent pointed towards poetry, which of all pursuits 
was most unprofitable.” Apparently Swift took a fancy to Brooke, as he 
“never asked his opinion of any matter which was beyond his power, or 
which might embarrass him,” and it is not recorded that he made any 
acid remarks about him. In London, where he went to read law in 1724 
Brooke was successful in making himself popular with various celebrities 
including Pope and Lord Lyttelton, but he was not able to stay there for 
long. He heard that an aunt, of whom he was very fond, was dying and he 
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returned to Ireland and saw her just before she died, at Meares Court. 
She left him guardian to her daughter, Catherine Meares, who was twelve 
years old at the time. A young man of twenty-one might be forgiven for 
finding himself at sea when faced with such an unusual situation, but 
Henry Brooke was equal to the occasion. He sent his ward to a boarding 
school in Dublin, where, according to a biographer, “ she rapidly improved 
in knowledge, and grew in loveliness.”’ At any rate, there is no doubt that 
Henry thought so. Miss Charlotte Brooke is the best historian of what 
followed : 


The visits of her guardian were frequent, and love stole on their young hearts, 
unperceived by themselves, but plainly apparent to the schoolfellows of Miss 
Meares, whose observations and raillery, quickened perhaps by jealousy, frequently 
drew tears of embarrassment and vexation from her eyes. She complained of this 
to her cousin—but he was too much enamoured, to discontinue his attentions— 
and she loved him too much, to sacrifice his company to prudential considerations : 
the consequence was, they married each other secretly ; and upon discovery, were 
again married in presence of his father and mother ; and Mrs. Brooke had her first 
child before she was fourteen. 


It was the first of a family of twenty-two. 

For three years Brooke let his literary ambitions slip or, in a biographer’s 
words, ‘‘ gave himself up to connubial happiness, and the Nine Muses 
were neglected while welcoming the arrival of three little Graces,’ but 
alarm at this rapidly-growing family sent him off to London again, 
where he wrote his best poem, Universal Beauty, which may have been 
revised by Pope and was clearly written under the joint influence of 
Pope and Milton. From it Erasmus Darwin is supposed to have received 
inspiration for his Botanic Garden. After the publication of Thomson’s 
Winter in 1726 the most important poetry written for some years showed 
uniform characteristics. Gloom predominated. The study of Nature was 
vaguely in the air, but the poets did not seem certain how they ought to 
set about it. They all agreed that poetry should be immensely dignified 
and solemn, and many of them favoured a strong blending of references to 
the charnel house with crude, horrid and sensational allusions to mortality. 
Henry Brooke was no innovator. ‘There was never the slightest danger of 
his being mistaken for the Ben Jonson or T. S. Eliot of his time. Well 
acquainted with the poet’s stock-in-trade approved in his day, possessing 
a formidable vocabulary, and with the Irishman’s love for anything vague 
and sonorous, he gave his muse her head, and the result was not unim- 
pressive. Teste 

Universal Beauty, a philosophical poem in six books, appeared in 1735 
and 1736. It has been called a sort of Bridgewater Treatise in rhyme, ona 
panoramic principle—happy in its combination of philosophy and piety, 
of things natural and things revealed. In his “ Specimens of British Poets,” 
Southey remarks that “‘ even Henry Brooke, a man of undoubted genius,” 
was caught up in the imitation vortex of the followers of Pope. ‘There is 
no doubt that Universal Beauty has merits of its own and, although Brooke 
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was inclined to indulge too much in the alexandrine, he could write 
extremely telling couplets, and his pleasant fancy enabled him to comment 
agreeably on the most insignificant creatures : 


Slow moving next, with grave majestic pace, 
Tenacious snails their silent progress trace ; 
Through foreign fields secure from exile roam, 
And sojourn safe beneath their native home. 
Their domes self-wreath’d, each architect attend, 
With mansions lodge them, and with mail defend : 
But chief, when each his wint’ry portal forms, 
And mocks secluded from incumbent storms ; 
Till gates, unbarring with the vernal ray, 

Give all the secret hermitage to day ; 

Then peeps the sage from his unfolding doors, 
And cautious Heaven’s ambiguous brow explores : 
Towards the four winds four telescopes he bends, 
And on his own astrology depends ; 

Assur’d he glides beneath the smiling calm, 
Bathes in the dew, and sips the morning balm ; 
The peach this pamp’ring epicure devours, 

And climbing on the topmost fruitage towers. 


Southey is inclined to overestimate the influence of Pope, and to support 
his theory gives the line : 


And all the worm insinuates through the pore 


which does not seem to prove anything at all except that Brooke could at 
times write uncommonly awkward lines. A pleasant trifle, which does not 
seem to have attracted very much attention, is The Fox Chase, which is 
much less exciting and sentimental than Mr. Masefield’s Reynard The Fox. 
Brooke has no intention of allowing his fox to escape. He is : 


The sculking caitiff, who beneath the spread 
Of fav’ring umbrage veil’d his luckless head. 


and he pays the penalty for his misdeeds in the end. 
Mr. Masefield’s description of hounds is famous; Brooke’s is not 
altogether free from eighteenth-century generalization : 


Trueman, whom for sagacious nose we hail 

The chief first touch’d the scarce-distinguish’d gale ; 
His tongue was doubtful and no hound replies : 

“ Haux !—wind him !—haux ! ”—the tuneful huntsman cries. 
At once the list’ning pack asunder spread, 

With tail erect, and with inquiring head : 

With busy nostrils they foretaste their prey, 

And snuff the lawn-impearling dews away. 

Now here, now there, they chop upon the scent, 
Their tongues in undulating ether spent : 

More joyous now, and louder by degrees, 

Warm, and more warm, they catch the coming breeze. 
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In spite of the wealth of conventional epithets there is no doubt that 
Brooke was a keen fox-hunter, who wrote about a sport that he loved, and 
if he had been free from the deadening influences which surrounded 
eighteenth-century poetry, he might have written a fine, direct narrative 
poem instead of subordinating his own genuine poetic feeling to the 
approved mode of the time. 

After writing Universal Beauty, his nephew says, in his memoir, that 
Brooke was recalled to Ireland ‘‘ by the uneasy rumblings of the matri- 
monial chariot.” Every year his expenses were growing greater and he 
was compelled to practise as a counsel in chambers, which he did with 
some success for seven or eight years, when his persistent desire for 
literary circles brought him to London in 1736. Once more Mr. Pope and 
Lord Lyttelton received him with acclamation. Mr. Pitt introduced him to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, ‘‘ who caressed him with great familiarity, and 
presented him with many elegant and valuable tokens of friendship, among 
which were china, books, paintings, etc., etc.” This was not altogether 
surprising because he was modest, well-read, and extremely attractive, 
“young, fresh-looking, slenderly formed, and exceedingly graceful; he 
had an oval face, ruddy complexion, and large, soft eyes, full of fire ; 
he was of great personal courage, yet never known to offend any man ; 
he was an excellent swordsman, and could dance with much grace.” 

When Brooke was receiving the favours of the Prince of Wales, English 
domestic politics were in a very troubled condition and most of the best 
brains in the country were unanimous in preferring the Prince to his 
father George II. Brooke, always a good friend, chose this moment to 
produce his tragedy, Gustavus Vasa, or the Deliverer of his Country, in 
which Walpole was attacked most forcibly, in the réle of 'Trollio. On the 
eve of its performance at Drury Lane, the play was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain, but over four thousand copies were sold in book form and 
Brooke cleared about a thousand pounds. The Prince sent him a hundred 
guineas; Lord Chesterfield bought forty copies; and Dr. Johnson, 
*‘ whose awful face was just emerging, like a giant sun, through the winter 
fog of obscurity,’ wrote a caustic pamphlet in which he satirized the 
Government for their treatment of Brooke. 

For the moment it looked as though he had embarked on a prosperous 
literary career. The Prince was so pleased with him that he suggested that 
Mrs. Brooke should come to London as the nurse of the infant, who 
afterwards became George III., and on the strength of all these promising 
circumstances Brooke took a villa at Twickenham, near to his friend Pope. 
His happiness was short-lived. He became dangerously ill and the doctors 
sent him back to Rantavan, apparently as a last and desperate resource. 
He recovered, but unaccountably sold his Twickenham villa and remained 
in Ireland, probably because his wife thought that he would get into 
serious trouble if he persisted in taking part in English politics. In 1745 
Chesterfield was appointed Viceroy of Ireland and he gave Brooke the 
position of barrack-master of Mullingar. No doubt this was intended to be 
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a sinecure, but Brooke refused to accept four hundred a year under false 
pretences. Not only did he throw himself with terrific energy into mnvesti- 
gating abuses, past and present, he also wrote an eighty-page pamphlet, 
The Secret History and Memoirs of the Barracks of Ireland, “ full of most 
lively sarcasm, together with minute information on every part of the 
subject, from Parliament down to pipeclay.” Government took care that 
he received no further favours after this stab in the back, and, as if to show 
that he was strictly impartial, Brooke wrote his Farmer’s Letters, which 
scarified the Papacy and produced some eulogistic lines from Mr. Garrick. 
They were afterwards republished in the Elegant Extracts. Garrick also 
‘‘ pressed him earnestly to write for the stage, offering to enter into articles 
that he would give him a shilling a line for all he produced, provided he 
wrote for him alone,’ but Brooke preferred to be independent, and 
Garrick was annoyed by his decision. A similar display of independence is 
supposed to be responsible for Dr. Johnson’s omission of his name from 
the Lives of the Poets. 

At Rantavan things went smoothly enough. Henry’s brother, Robert, 
joined him there with his children, and the two enormous families lived 
happily enough. ‘‘ The house,” a visitor wrote, “is a little paradise, the 
abode of peace and love,” but the Brookes had to leave their Eden, many 
of the children died, and Henry took Daisy Park in County Kildare, where 
he lived on his barrack-mastership and Whig political tracts, “‘ which, 
though they sold, seem to have satisfied neither party.” Although Brooke 
himself did not prosper, some of his relations did, and Colonel Robert 
Brooke, a nephew, sent home thirteen thousand pounds, to redeem the 
mortgage on the Cavan property. This was done and Henry built himself 
a small house, Longfield, and gave himself up to most ambitious schemes 
for the estate. Among other things, he drained a lake, and produced a bog 
instead ; experimented with water-power and sank a large part of his 
fortune ; and alarmed the millers on the Blackwater so much that they 
went to their landlord, Lord Headfort, and acquainted him ‘‘ with the 
danger likely to result to their molinary operations should the river be 
turned from its channel.” Lord Headfort was reassuring, and Brooke went — 
on with his erratic attempts to benefit the community, where his reputation — 
for generosity became so great that it was said that if a poor man went to — 
his door for a lock of wool, he would come away with the whole fleece. __ 

In 1766 his Fool of Quality appeared, and as I read it, knowing a little 
of his life, it seemed to be a reflection of a charming and extravagant — 
personality. There is no moderation in it at all, and the generosity with 
which all the characters shed their tears on every possible occasion is only 
equalled by their tremendous benefactions, made almost without reser- 
vation to good and repentant alike. For the psychologist The Fool of 
Quality provides most curious material for study, and there are chapters 
which have points in common with the writings of Mr. J. C. Powys, and 
others, which must have delighted the heart of Dean Farrar, if he chanced 
to read them. | 
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The Fool of Quality has no plot. Its hero is Harry, the younger son of 
the Earl of Moreland, who lavishes all his affection on his heir and pays 
no attention to Harry, who is portrayed as a most attractive child. The 
Earl has a younger brother who is never mentioned because he was known 
to have gone into trade. When Harry was about five years old, a tall 
Stranger appeared in the neighbourhood, and Harry observed with awe 
that he had ‘“‘a reverend beard that spread over his breast . . . and that 
the tears rolled down his cheeks without ceasing, and in silence, except the 
half-suppressed sobs that often broke from his bosom.” This gentleman, 
who was, of course, the Earl’s younger brother, was known for reasons 
of his own as Mr. Fenton. In a few weeks he had won Harry’s affection, 
kidnapped him with his full approval, and took him off to a luxurious 
mansion in Hampstead, where he began his education on lines of practical 
philanthropy mixed with a steady hardening process which would have 
pleased any respectable Spartan mother. Harry visits gaols and hospitals 
as Mr. Fenton’s almoner. The poor and needy bob up all over the place 
in order to give Mr. Fenton opportunities for sermonizing and Harry 
further occasions for distributing largesse. When Brooke sees an oppor- 
tunity for riding a favourite hobby-horse he introduces a _ long 
conversation between ‘ Author’ and ‘ Friend,’ or the biography of an 
unfortunate, ora moral tale. Sometimes Harry is given a chance to show his 
athletic ability. He trips up a mad dog and then jumps upon the animal 
until it dies. This effort produces tears of rapturous gratitude from all 
around. Confronted by a six-barred gate he ‘‘ catched at the upmost bar 
with his left hand and, throwing himself slightly over, opened the gate for 
his companions. The earl and Mr. Meekly stood mute in utter astonish- 
ment. At length the earl (Harry’s father) cried, ‘ Child, you must surely 
be of more than mortal mould, or else you have a familiar spirit that 
conveys you through the air.’ Harry smiled, but was silent.”’ 

Romance enters most curiously into his life. A French boy, of 
whom Harry approves, is walking beside him under the ‘ stupendous ’ 
cliffs of Dover, when a footpad appears, asks Harry for his purse, and 
produces a pistol. According to the best traditions of melodrama, Harry’s 
hand goes to his sword. The villain cocks and levels his pistol, and “ the 
faithful Pierre, observing that he was going to fire, instantly jumped in 
between his master and danger, and received the ball into his own bosom.” 

Pierre, mortally wounded, reveals herself as Maria de Lausanne. “ ‘The 
two fountains of Harry’s affection’ play unchecked after this distressing 
revelation, and he promptly orders a coffin of unalloyed and beaten silver 
to be prepared for Maria’s reception. 

His next friendship is less disastrous. A young coloured gentleman, who 
wins his warm regard, turns out by a remarkable process of coincidence 
to be the daughter of the Emperor of Morocco, but quite white, with an 
English mother, and the wedding festivities are conducted on a scale of 
unexampled splendour by the gratified Mr. Fenton. The end is worthy of 
this weird and engaging fiction : 
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Slowly as our Harry moved, the multitude strove to retard him, by throwing 
themselves in his way, that they might satiate their eyes and souls with the fulness 
of the sight. Bended knees and lifted hands, prayers, blessings, and exclamations, 
were heard and seen on all sides; and all the way as they went, hundreds upon 
hundreds shouted forth the hymeneal of the young and happy pair. 


In spite of all its absurdities, improbabilities, and incoherency, The Fool 
of Quality has enough bravery and charm to make it worth reading to-day 
by any reader who is reasonably competent at the necessary art of skipping- 
as-you-read. It was a best-seller in its day but the version which gained 
the greatest popularity was one edited and abridged with a preface by 
John Wesley, who omitted to put the author’s name on the title-page. This 
held the field until the two-volume edition, with the preface by Charles 
Kingsley, which caught my eye in the London Library, appeared in 1859. 
Kingsley says that he had learnt from The Fool of Quality more which is 
pure, sacred and eternal than from any book which had been published since 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

The end of Brooke’s life was sad. His wife and twenty of their children 
were dead. His only son was in Canada. Charlotte, who edited his plays 
and poems, remained at home to look after him until he died “‘ full of years 
in Dublin, in a state of second childhood.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Skelton wrote a conventional epitaph in verse for Brooke, 
and so did the blacksmith at Longfield, but there should be only four words 
upon his tombstone. These words are The Fool of Quality. Brooke’s folly 
was part of his charm, and it would be a good thing if there were more 
simple and quixotic gentlemen like him alive to-day. 


COTSWOLD BREWERY 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
IN PRINT 


By HILARY JENKINSON 


HE indebtedness of Learning to Manuscripts grows continually. 

Literature, of course, has long been accustomed to look to this 

source for its surprises and novelties: but the extent to which 

such studies as History and Economics draw upon it has been 
multiplied enormously in our own times. Great classes of documents have 
been brought to light in quantities which make the parallel with “literary” 
manuscripts almost absurd, and have been hailed not merely as interesting 
but as invaluable: the effect has been to revolutionize our conception of 
the way in which those studies should be followed: and it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that the standards of the documentary art itself, 
the art of interpretation and criticism of manuscripts, may be found 
presently to require revision. Looking ahead we may prophesy tremendous 
changes in our Historical and Economic knowledge and in our methods 
both of increasing that knowledge and of digesting and arranging the 
additions which the future is to make to it. So vast is the mass of material 
that some of us find it difficult to believe in the possibility of any great 
conclusions being reached for many years to come: we envisage the task 
of our own and perhaps many succeeding generations as preparatory only, 
no more than spade work, the turning up of scattered treasure which we 
cannot hope in our own time to sift out and bring together: and we are 
growing anxious as to whether the spade is being driven in at the right 
places and the right angles. We cannot even feel satisfied that we have 
discovered the whole extent of the mass we have to turn over, for it is 
continually growing. Under these circumstances it is not enough that any 
one who lists should, as it were, take a mattock and dig: direction is 
necessary, and co-ordination of effort. It is imperative that all the 
Authorities who are interested in the utilization of what we may call 
Administrative Manuscripts, Archives in fact, for the furthering of 
Historical and Economic knowledge, should recognize how enormous is 
the task before them and how necessary it is that labour in this field should 
be neither misapplied nor haphazard ; with so much to be done it becomes 
criminal either that unnecessary work should be undertaken or that the 
essential should be taken in hand in such a way as may make it necessary 
hereafter for someone to do it again. 

There are two main questions, the distribution of labour and its method ; 
and it is the second of these to which we propose to devote some con- 
sideration here because it borders on the Literary. How should we set about 
the task of making available for the generality the type of manuscript of 
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which the Historian and his like make use ? In the case of a purely literary 
manuscript it is generally recognized that the object of a good editor must 
be the publication of a text in which the product of the author’s pen is so 
nearly reproduced in print that access to the original manuscript becomes 
unnecessary. Accordingly there has grown up—one can hardly say a body 
of Rules of Editorship, for they are seldom if ever formulated, at any rate 
as a body but—a general knowledge amongst the people concerned of 
what will be required of them by their brethren in the craft. After all, the 
work of the editor of a literary manuscript, though it may be laborious or 
difficult in the execution, is easy enough to define. His author, the brain 
with which he is dealing, produced to the world certain thoughts clothed 
in certain forms of words: those it is the editor’s task to reproduce out of 
a manuscript or a printed copy, or a series of such copies, in a form the 
nearest to that which the author intended. 

The question we are here putting is, What, if any, is the difference 
between the task of an editor such as we have described and that of one 
editing texts in the Historical or some other scholastic or scientific interest ? 
Ought the same rules to govern the conduct of those editing on the one 
hand an Elizabethan drama and on the other the correspondence of a dull 
Elizabethan squire with his even less exciting bailiff ? and if it be decided 
that they ought, still are they being applied in the second of those two 
cases ? 

Now the Literary and the Historical or Scientific Editor, as we have 
already hinted, tread continually the one upon the other’s ground. Who, 
for example, shall decide to which category many of the publications of the 
Early English Text Society are to be referred ? At the same time there are 
at the outset certain striking differences between them in respect of their 
objects and the texts with which they normally deal. Thus, in the case of 
Literature, the interest is at least to a considerable extent in the ipsissima 
verba of the writer ; at any rate it is what he says which counts: whereas 
in the case of the other class of Manuscripts what is wanted very often, 
almost one might say as a rule, is a deduction from what is said: the 
editor may ultimately require little more from the document he prints than 
a derived table of statistics. In Literature your writer gives you a statement 
of fact or a presentment of fancy ; and your interest is in the fact as fact, 
the fancy as fancy, you are reading his words for the purpose for which 
he wrote them: but the writer who compiled a ‘“ Port Book” did so in 
order to account for the amount of Customs he paid into the Exchequer, 
whereas you read it in order to deduce from his record a fact in which he 
was not in the least interested—the date on which the Mayflower sailed for 
America. It is obvious that the standard of criticism must be completely 
different in the case where you are dealing with a deliberate attempt to 
impress you, the reader, in a particular way and again the case where no 
such attempt is being made : and it is possible that the standard of editing 
may vary, too. 

Then again, to come to more concrete matters, the Manuscripts which 
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occur in the two classes vary as to character, writing and language. As to 
character perhaps almost enough has been said already : the essential facts 
are that this enormous mass of material, newly come to light and use during 
the last fifty years, consists almost entirely of the written remains of past 
Administration and that the most important results which it yields are 
secondary—they are not the facts which the documents were originally 
intended to convey. As to writing, if we take a view of the varieties of script 
in use at any period save the earliest or the latest, we shall find that they 
extend from Text hand (the contemporary equivalent of, or substitute for, 
printed script) through what the Elizabethans called Bastard,* a betwixt 
and between stage comparable to the handwriting of a modern who writes 
his own forms of letters but writes them as though they were print, down 
to the current forms which are known as Secretary hands. All these 
varieties, of course, shade off into one another. Literary Manuscripts 
incline to the first of them and rarely get beyond the second : they seldom 
trouble the pure Secretary class, at any rate until we come to the period of 
printing ; after which the modern editor is more generally concerned with 
first and second editions than with Authors’ Manuscripts. The documents, 
on the other hand, upon which the Historian draws are the administrative 
or business ones and these on the contrary are couched mostly in the 
Secretary hand ascending only in particular cases to the Bastard class and 
in still more select ones to their own substitute for Text—the Set hands of 
the Royal Courts. 

The difference in handwritings employed may lead us to a consideration 
of a certain difference in standards of accuracy and consistency ; in which 
is involved also a consideration of the different languages used. Book 
hands, pure Text, have behind them a tradition of accuracy because they 
are appropriate to the language of the learned and especially to Latin—a 
formed Language, giving little opportunity for eccentricities of spelling. 
So strong is this tradition that in early printing work we find type based on 
Text hand used principally for Latin while the Burgundian, which imitates 
Bastard, is used mainly for books in the vernacular. In the case of Manu- 
scripts, when we come to those varieties which are couched in our second 
class of handwriting—the Bastard—we are getting away from this 
traditional correctness. The emancipation is even more clearly marked 
when we come to plain Secretary, the writing of everyday life: here all 
care for consistency seems to disappear, though we have a spurious form 
of it in the shape of an habitual rendering of certain very common words 
by the same series of signs : and a man may quite easily write his own name 
four times in the same way in four lines and in the fifth adopt some totally 


* This is only an approximation. The twelfth and thirteenth centuries in England saw the 
complete severance of what had been originally a single hand into two distinct varieties, 
Text and Secretary : the fourteenth added the Bastard and Set or Court hands : the fifteenth 
saw the fixing of these, and the writing masters of the sixteenth developed and labelled them : 
this last century is also responsible for importing the Renaissance hands—the Roman and 
Italic which we use to-day. 
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different rendering of it. It is therefore a possible theory to set up that 


Literary manuscripts, of which at least some considerable proportion show 
signs of consistency and rule, are more entitled to, indeed more susceptible 
to, careful and regular treatment than their weaker brethren. Moved, 
perhaps, in part by such considerations the editor of texts other than 
literary ones has of late years tended to emancipate himself more and more 
from any rules: what his readers want, he will tell you, is something they 
can read easily. In so far as Literary manuscripts approach the fashions in 
writing or language of these other MSS., (many medizval chronicles are 
cases in point), they, of course, reflect the same spirit and method. 

The movement away from accuracy has been helped a good deal by a 
revulsion against the typographical devices by which our ancestors 
endeavoured to meet the difficulties of representing in modern print a 
highly abbreviated original. In the early days of printing, and especially 
in the case of the “‘ Burgundian ” varieties of type, founders cast quite a 
number of letters with abbreviation marks attached, basing these on 
contemporary customs in writing : we get constantly, to take one example, 
the abbreviated double J; doubtless because in ordinary handwriting 
these two letters, especially in a final position, generally were abbreviated 
and no one knew exactly what the abbreviation meant: abbreviation, 
originally a logical and well understood means of economizing time and 
material, had in fact become by this time mainly a device for avoiding the 
difficulties of orthography and, in the case of Latin, inflexion. Any owner 
of a dictionary can write even a strange tongue if he is allowed to cut off 
all terminations ; Latin in particular becomes a schoolboy’s paradise : and 
this very simple form of abbreviation, plus a few special signs, was 
practically all the early type-founders had to cater for. When, however, 
the Public Records first began to come in for attention at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Commissioners for printing Domesday endeavoured 
to revive this method on a much larger scale and in connection with 
modern (Roman) type: hoping to cover by this means all the abbreviations 
found in even Medizval Manuscripts. The ugly and expensive Record type 
which resulted was applied by their successors, the Record Commissioners 
of 1800-1837, to the printing of documents of all dates ; a hopeless attempt 
because individual scribes, even those working in the same period, vary 
infinitely in the forms of their abbreviations and their use of them. 
“ Record type” has survived to our own time but is, not unnaturally, 
discredited. 

The cause of what its opponents stigmatize as pedantic accuracy has 
been further discouraged by the fact that the editors of the early nineteenth 
century, while attempting to reproduce the abbreviations of the original, 
were extremely lax in other matters: for its punctuation and capitals, for 
example, they cared nothing; they were not above tampering with the 
order and arrangement of the text or inserting their own suppositions with 
no mark to distinguish them from the original ; and they discredited their 
work from a practical point of view by a very lazy system of indexing which 
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puts every conceivable trouble upon the reader. The resulting revulsion 
has left us at the present time, when more printing of documents is being 
attempted than ever before, in a muddle of the worst description. Half a 
dozen public or semi-public Authorities in this country and Heaven knows 
how many private societies are printing manuscripts of various ages: and 
hardly one of them has devised any system for co-ordinating the work of 
its own editors, let alone any attempt to harmonize their practice with that 
of other workers in the same fields. Nor are these troubles confined to 
England. Now this is extremely unsatisfactory : one has only to collect a 
few examples (which it is very easy to do) to see how unsatisfactory. The 
general result 1s not merely inaccuracy and a growing carelessness with 
which one might possibly cope; but an actual ignorance of the require- 
ments of the case. The editor does not trouble to give you all kinds of 
pieces of information which his manuscript contains because he himself 
represents only one point of view—say the Economic—and others 
(palzographical ones, for example) leave him entirely cold. This lack of a 
scholarly concern for documents as documents is not unnatural considering 
the pressure of other interests: but it ought to be neutralized by a dis- 
cipline, a method: and recognized method is just what the modern editor 
of such texts does not possess. 

A few examples may serve to make clear the kind of mischief which 
may result from faults of editing. In the first place we have the ordinary 
“‘ howler,” which is very common among transcribers of Medizval (and 
later) Manuscripts : one is tempted to say “ careless transcribers,” for the 
sense of the passage, or its lack of sense, ought as a rule to convince the 
maker that all is not well with his transcript: but unfortunately the most 
distinguished writers are liable to these lapses. Thus a certain well-known 
historian once permitted himself to forget that there is no difference in 
Medieval script between # and J, nor between u and n: the result was 
the name of a house which another distinguished writer accepted on trust, 
though it must have puzzled him—the New June; a good example of 
how one careless may mislead another well-meaning. ‘The howler, however, 
is by no means the most mischievous of an editor’s possible mistakes : the 
truth that lies behind the New June or, to quote another old friend, that 
remarkable medieval name, Lobulus de Langabulo,* may not immediately 
strike the ordinary reader but at least such errors are as a rule sufficiently 
arresting to make him pause and ask “‘is this right ?”’ A much more insidious 
vice is that of the editor who deliberately alters his text without, 
apparently, being aware that he is committing a crime ; and without telling 
the reader what he has done. The great danger here is that the garbled 
passage makes sense, so that very many cases of this are never discovered : 
it is even difficult to find on the spur of the moment any considerable 
number of good instances. However, one or two notable cases are in them- 
selves enough to establish the point. Thus we have the curious story of the 

* A misreading (printed in serious work) for j obulus de langabulo (one half-penny for 
land-gavel). The New June is, of course, the New Inne. 
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statute of 34 Edward III. which empowered Justices of the Peace to arrest 
for enquiries all soldiers returning from beyond seas and from those that 
were of good fame to take surety—we need not trouble about the fate of 
those who were not of good fame. Years rolled on and Edward III.’s old 
soldiers ceased from troubling ; but the statute continued in force. 
Then one day an intelligent clerk copying it evidently said to himself 
“this is nonsense : what is the point of arresting people who are of good 
fame ?”: so he inserted the word not ; and down to our own times 
Justices of the Peace continued on the strength of that clerk’s emendation 
to arrest suffragettes and others who were “ not of good fame.” 

This is emendation. There is another kind of case where the editor 
does not so much correct but amplifies or explains. Thus no less an 
authority than Sir Thomas Hardy, looking for a suitable title for the book 
he was editing, inserted in the text, without a word or a sign to show that 
they were not part of the original, the words Registrum Palatinum Dunel- 
mense ; it is only a matter of a very few years since his error of judgment 
(committed in 1873) was discovered and the passage in question deprived 
of its position as an authority for the early official use of the word Palatine. 
One more example, even more recently brought to light, may be allowed 
to emphasize this point. Professor Pollard in his Evolution of Parliament 
remarks with not unnatural surprise, on the authority of the official 
Return of Members of Parliament, that there is apparently a distinction 
between a man who is miles and one who is chivaler : the truth, however, is 
that no such distinction exists: what has happened is that the editor of 
the work in question, finding a single man described in one document 
sometimes by his French title and sometimes by the Latin form, combined 
the two, inserting the word ef. 

It is a small crime this last, as space goes—the insertion of one word of 
two letters : yet it is enough. A final instance which is even shorter, brings 
us to our own generation. ‘The late Mr. Adolphus Ballard, in his admirable 
work* on the Domesday fragment, discovered in the Cartulary of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, opens his title with a word printed thus— 
Exce(r)pta. There is nothing to tell us what is meant by the round 
brackets (the rest of the book, by another hand, deals in square ones), but 
probably the ordinary reader would assume without any misgiving that the 
r represented a hole or a blot or the like in the manuscript. Not in the least : 
the manuscript is quite perfect and says quite plainly Excepta ; only it 
happens that the editor was not acquainted with the rare use of that word 
in the sense of “‘ things copied,” a rather important one for those interested 
in the Dialogus de Scaccario and the origin of certain Exchequer officials. 

In all these cases the sin is the sin of Gallio: the editor does not care 
for interests outside his own ; much less does he think of possible interests 
yet unborn: he does not in fact care for his documents as documents but 
only as the vehicles of certain information, and even that only of the kind 


* Published by the British Academy. 
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he personally affects. It is the object of the present article to suggest that 
this is wrong: that the Economist or Historian should, gua Editor, act 
in the same way as the Literary Editor, even though he may do it on 
different grounds: in short, that Medizval, and Historical, Texts are at 
least as much entitled to a full measure of scholarship in their reproduction 
as Classical, or Literary, ones. 

Now the Literary Text of any value has one great advantage over the 
utilitarian ones—it will probably run to a number of editions: if one 
generation publishes a poem on account of its beauty as poetry alone, and 
publishes it, from the point of view of the student of Drama or Language, 
badly, the next may be reasonably counted on to rectify the omissions and 
commissions of its predecessor. The case of Historical Manuscripts is very 
different. The sale of copies is as a rule small and the cost of editing and 
printing large: and further, the bulk* of extremely important documents 
which have never been printed, documents which have a really urgent 
claim upon the limited amount of time, labour and money available for the 
purposes of publication, is stupendous. Such cases as the two mentioned 
below and that of the Letters and Papers Henry VIII. are altogether 
exceptional: as a rule, one edition has to suffice and it seems, therefore, 
not unreasonable to demand that the editio princeps shall also be an editio 
finalis. Moreover, we have already noticed that the use to which these 
manuscripts are put is a derivative one: surely it follows that we ought in 
editing them to be particularly careful to think not only of our own interests 
but also of the uses to which others may desire to put them. We should 
go farther and attempt to cater not merely for the needs of our own 
generation but of those which are to come. Grimaldi’s edition of the 
Rotulus de dominabus, recently superseded by that of Dr. Round, and the 
Record Commission’s [nquisitions post mortem, which are gradually being 
replaced by the Record Office volumes dealing with these documents, are 
eloquent examples of the changes which occur in two or three generations : 
and although it is possible that, try as we may, we shall fail to anticipate 
with sufficient intelligence the needs of our successors we may at least 
recognize that they will probably be different from our own and endeavour 
to meet them. An obvious way of doing this is neither to insert anything 
which is not in the original nor to leave out anything which is. 

It sounds a simple and natural precaution to take, but let us glance at 
one more example of modern publication of documents. 

‘England possesses the most remarkable set of Records of Economic 
and Social History in the world,” is the sentence with which the British 
Academy introduces a series which it is issuing with all, or almost all, 
possible advantages—a Publications Committee including a number of 


* It is difficult to bring home to those who are not familiar with them the sheer bulk of the 
Public Records alone in this country: but there are at least nine series of the first import- 
ance dating from the thirteenth century which have not yet been touched in the way of 
organized publication, a large quantity of others which have been no more than tapped, and 
almost innumerable scattered documents. 
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most distinguished names, editors of eminence, an admirable format with 
the technical skill of the Oxford Press behind it, and a grant in aid from the 
Treasury. We shall probably be accused of quibbling when we point out 
that this “‘ set ” includes up to the present documents from the Maitland 
Library at Oxford, from the British Museum (two distinct collections), 
from the Muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, from the 
Public Record Office (more than one Court) and from“ various collections.” 
We do so because the complete disregard for accuracy involved in 
describing as a “ set ” of “« Records ”? documents of such varied provenance 
and character is symptomatic: it suggests that the British Academy, with 
its interest in Economic History, is following the same lines as the old 
Record Commission which catered for a generation of Genealogists and 
Political Historians; is suffering from the same inability to regard 
Medizval Texts as Medizval Texts. 

Now the causa movens of these publications is Economic and Social 
History and no doubt the Academy is right in thinking that this is what, 
for the moment, the Public wants and should be given: but that con- 
sideration should affect it only so far as concerns the writing of the Intro- 
ductions and, of course, the choice of Manuscripts to be taken up: there 
should be a third object for its attention—the establishment of Rules for the 
editing of the Texts it issues. Let us see how far one of its volumes gives 
evidence of its being concerned with any such thing. 

We have already quoted from this volume* an error by one of its editors ; 
and have indicated that the two editors use a different set of conventional 
signs and that neither explains what these mean. It remains only to add 
that the first editor is capable of extending the same abbreviation in two 
different ways on the same paget and gives us a long series of marginals, 
the sense of which baffles both her and us without any note as to similarity 
or divergence of handwritings between them and the text. She, quite 
rightly, is not interested in marginals as such: but the present writer, 
who happens to like them, will be obliged instead of using her text to hunt 
up the original ; and that is neither right nor necessary. 

There is no intention here to criticize the work of Miss Neilson and the 
late Mr. Ballard ; which is indeed, from the points of view which mainly 
interested them, above the criticism of a simple archivist. But we may be 
allowed to regret that the Editorial Committee which is responsible for 
such an important series should apparently think it unnecessary to pro- 
pound to its Editor’s Rules for the Criticism and Representation of Texts. 
It may be said that such points as those we have remarked upon are merely 
meticulous. The reply is that if in only one case in a hundred, or a thousand, 
a small inaccuracy of this kind misleads a reader seriously—as we have 
endeavoured to show that it sometimes does mislead—then it is the business 


* The British Academy Records of the Social and E ic Hi 
Wales: Vol. IV. conomic History of England and 


+ A number of other examples might be quoted. 
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of the editor to invent a system which will eliminate them. Let us, in 
conclusion, see how far this is possible. 

The difficulties and dangers we have been considering fall into two 
classes: there is suggestio falsi and suppressio veri ; the tendency of the 
editor to intrude himself, and his tendency to cut something out of the 
original, because he does not himself see the importance of it. The first of 
these may be disposed of quite simply by a rule that nothing which is not 
in the original shall be inserted save in a footnote, or that it shall be inserted 
in the text only with such and such a well-marked variation of type or use 
of conventional signs. To standardize the precise method employed even 
in a single country is probably impossible, nor does it matter provided the 
editor states clearly what the method is. Our only grievance against Mr. 
Ballard’s (r) or Sir Thomas Hardy’s Registrum Palatinum is that we were 
not told about them. A more serious difficulty arises where the writer 
expresses himself in signs for which we have no modern equivalent, in 
connection with the extension of abbreviated words: but this can be met 
by the use of apostrophe and by a rule that only certainties are extended. 
Thus in the case of place-names abbreviated in a Latin text only those 
which have a definite Latin form (like Wintonia) would be extended : 
Braching’ (Barking) may stand for Brachinges, or for Brachingas, or for 
Brachinge, or for ignorance on the part of the clerk ; the last being the most 
probable supposition ; and, therefore, in Heaven’s name, let it appear as 
Braching’. At worst let the editor be consistent and let him state clearly 
what he has done—that he has, for example, in an English manuscript, 
invariably extended an abbreviated final n as -nne : then we may not get 
all we want from his text but at least we shall have been warned. 

The second great difficulty is that raised by the Author’s or Writer’s 
peculiarities in the matter of the use of capitals, punctuation and special 
signs : which the modern editor tends to suppress. This in point of fact is 
not a difficulty at all because the answer is that such peculiarities being 
susceptible of reproduction, or at worst of description in modern type, they 
ought to be reproduced or, if necessary, described. Descriptive notes should 
also be given of any irregularity in the text in the way of emendation or 
change of handwriting : and of all variations where there is more than one 
copy of the Manuscript. ; 

We suggest then that the strict observance of very simple principles may 
make the difference between a bad and a good representation of Manu- 
scripts in modern script or print. The detailed* working out of these 
principles must to some extent vary with the nature of the documents : 


* The writer has devised for one publishing society a set of Rules for Editors and Tran- 
scribers which so far has worked without noticeable difficulty or great extra trouble. This is 
not the place to go into details and we purposely omit the question of Abstract Calendars— 
at best a necessary evil: we may point out however in regard to these last that it should not 
be difficult to frame general rules to govern their construction, only no one has thought it 
worth while to do so; with results which must be familiar to all who have used such works 


frequently. 
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nor is there any harm in this provided the principle of principles be kept 
in mind—that the editor should conceal from the reader no peculiarity 
(however small) of his original in the way either of what is there or of what 
is not. But it is high time that all bodies which print documents, and 
especially those which do it at the public expense, should recognize at 
least so much of a rule; and enforce it. And it would do no harm if they 
went even so far as to try and secure some measure of uniformity in detail 
among themselves. 

There will arise, of course, the Critic who says in effect, “‘ You go too 
far: in your effort to represent the document fairly you are blighting my 
historical interest : no one will consent to read a text (for example) which 
is not made easy for him with modern punctuation.’ One may meet this 
critic to the extent of recommending that the footnote shall be preferred 
to the note bracketed in the text as being less fatiguing to the eye; and 
that where possible the general preliminary note should be preferred to 
the constant repetition of undoubted irregularities in the original. Apart 
from such concessions as these there is nothing to be done except to ask 
him whether he would recommend the serious student of Chaucer to use a 
modernized version. It is possible to make a path too smooth. 
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THE *GASE* OF <PWEEINI 


By THOMAS BURKE 


Y the end of this year Giacomo Puccini will have been dead ten 

years. During those ten years there has been no sign of any recoil 

of the public taste for his operas. They are a constant feature of 

all the world’s opera-houses and their melodies are (unhappily) 
a constant feature of every tea-shop owning a piano and a violin. As a 
general rule, the death of a famous artist carries with it a temporary, and 
often permanent, oblivion for his work. That has not happened with 
Puccini, and it may be interesting to seek the peculiar germ which has 
helped his work to survive the hailstorm of critics and the chill wind of 
post-mortem. 

His case in music was somewhat similar to that of Dickens in literature. 
The faults of the one were the faults of the other—if we agree that certain 
sentimental exuberances are faults of which no gentleman would be 
guilty ; and each mixed these faults with certain excellences which no man 
could copy or borrow. Each wrote from the heart and often forgot the 
necessary channel of the brain. Each had a strong theatrical sense. Each 
pleased a massed public, and therefore, and necessarily, earned in his 
time the contempt of the tilted-nose simpletons. And each, though his 
work made no demands upon any but the plainest intelligence, brought to 
it the equipment of genius. 

Puccini does not, of course, rank in music where Dickens ranks in 
literature. He cannot be given a place among the great. On the other hand, 
it is bad judgment to rank him, as many do, with the purveyors of ephem- 
eral tinkles. Within his limits he was a composer of genius whose work, 
without any deliberate truckling on his part, became popular ; and it became 
popular, not because it was shoddy but because, within those limits, it was 
sound and sincere. he general million-public may not recognize form and 
technique ; it may not recognize intellectual range or spiritual heights and 
depths. But it does recognize sincerity. It does know when a man is giving 
of his best, and when that best is from the common springs of life. Merely 
popular music, sweet to the ear, does not become a part of a people’s life, 
as Verdi’s music did, and Puccini’s. The music which does that may not 
be great music but it must have blood and soul behind it. It must be the 
music of a master, if only a Little Master. That is Puccini’s title. He was 
a Little Master, who wrote for simple people, being himself simple ; and, 
knowing how to reach them, he wrote not to their minds but to their 
emotions. If he overcharged his music, and wrung the ultimate pang out 
of sentiment, it was because he felt like that ; and, after all, his insistence 
on sentiment is no very dreadful sin in a sterile age which derides all human 
feeling. This insistence may be noted in many another genius whose head 
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is bloody with superior criticism but as yet unbowed in the world’s libraries, 
galleries and theatres. And it must be remembered that he was first and 
last an Italian, and you might as well ask Soames Forsyte to be flamboy- 
antly demonstrative as ask an Italian to be austere. 

In all his work one catches only the throb of this world. He knew the 
area in which his gifts could most effectively operate, and he cultivated 
that only, and wrote only music centred upon those little sentiments 
which are common to us all. His music did nothing to illuminate or inter- 
pret them, but he wrote with the passion of the artist and penetrated to 
their essence with a mastery of his medium often denied to his superiors. 
If his sentiment is theatrical it is because he was a composer for the theatre, 
not for the more severe platform, and he knew precisely what was and was 
not effective in the theatre. Many an intelligent man has laughed at himself 
for being moved by some luscious scene in Dickens. Yet he was moved, 
while similar sentimentalities from the inept, being void of pulse or 
power, leave him as cool as they find him. Similarly, many an intelligent 
man in an opera-house has responded to some Puccini aria as it wound 
itself into his blood, and once outside the house has laughed at himself for 
being moved by “‘ such stuff.” Yet the fact that he was moved against his 
will is proof of the presence of power used by a man who knew what he 
was doing and how to do it. 

Puccini brought genius to the kind of work which, in the common view, 
could be done by “‘ anybody.” Many people can perceive genius only when 
it occupies itself with the exclusive and rarefied. ‘Io create work, therefore, 
which is instantly comprehended by everybody is to invite sentence of 
banishment from the world of art. That is what Puccini did, and the sen- 
tence was passed upon him and carried out by people who never troubled 
to make a close examination of his work or of his purpose. It was enough 
that it was popular work. His letters make whimsical reference to this 
contempt, but reading behind them one sees that the whimsical note covers 
anything but self-sufficient amusement. He was such an exile, and so aware 
of it, that even at the age of fifty-six, after Manon Lescaut, La Bohéme, 
La Tosca, Madame Butterfly and La Fanciulla del West, he could rejoice 
because somebody had written, in some small music journal, a critical 
appreciation of him. “It is the first voice,” he wrote to Adami, his later 
librettist, “that I have heard raised to vindicate me in the face of so 
many accusations and so many occasions when I have been forgotten or 
ignored.” 

Had his genius been a hole-and-corner affair of limited appeal, he 
would no doubt have become a pet of the coteries. They would have trotted 
out his name with an air of esoteric appreciation of true opera, using it 
as a Shibboleth of advance-guard culture. They would have written articles 
about him in the amateur magazines of Montparnasse. But the poor wretch, 
putting forth sincerely the lyric melody that was his, was discovered by 
the public without any help from the critics ; and of course was seen at 
once to be a hawker of trash; an Ella Wheeler Wilcox of opera; and 
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insincere at that. The big public didn’t ignore him, so the intelligentsia 
did. ‘They had to. They had to maintain their attitude, which is that of a 
woman with a new gown. While that gown is worn by herself only, it is 
the perfect gown. Gowns worn by ordinary women are rags. And if some 
gown, some too-marvellous gown, of hers begins to be available to ordinary 
women, she sees it suddenly as a poor, rubbishy thing ; and is off after 
another exclusive model. 

Puccini’s large public was at once his only reward and his constant 
punishment. The critics, and his more pretentious rivals, used it as a 
weapon and damned him and derided him with it. A man with so vast a 
popularity could not be a composer entitled to consideration. Giving the 
public what it wants. .. . Facile stuff. .. . Saccharine melody. . . . Theatrical 
trickery. . . . These were some of the choice phrases used about him. Yet 
the merely popular composer, turning out merchandise to fill public 
demand, does not have the struggle Puccini had ; nor, after success, does 
he avoid the easy way and choose the more difficult. Puccini did. Had he 
wished, he could have gone on doing Manon Lescauts, as the critics urged 
him to do when they shook their heads over the slightly different La Bohéme. 
But he didn’t. He was always developing ; always getting a little better, 
and seeking means to get a little better. From Le Villi to Turandot was a 
long, hard climb; a spell of heavy outward labour and much inward 
searching. His voluminous correspondence with his librettists is evidence 
enough of his artistic integrity. In his position of popular success a man 
who was content merely to please the public would not spend three and 
four years on an opera; he would not have little scenes of his libretti 
re-written and re-written ten or twelve times, until the librettists were 
half-crazy. He would have said: ‘I have arrived. They’ll take anything 
now if it’s sweet enough,” and would have seen to the sweetness and then 
have gone out boating. But he was not like that ; he could never give his 
second-best. Devoted as he was to outdoor sports, he was still more devoted 
to his work. Not to be at work made him nervously ill, and it was not 
possible for him to let an act of an opera go to Ricordi until he was sure 
that it had received every stroke of which he was capable. 

If his detractors claim that all this labour and searching should have 
produced something greater than a sweetmeat mouse, the answer is that 
there is great work and small work. Each has its value for the world and its 
peculiar excellence, and each must be judged by its own standards. If it 
is said that a man who works in small things can more easily attain his end 
than the man who works in large things, those who say it know nothing of 
the processes by which art is made. Excellence on any one scale is neither 
more easy nor more difficult of attainment than excellence on any other, 
given the relative powers. Each demands all the intensity and devotion of 
those powers. The man of medium strength has to exert himself to lift 
two hundredweight, which the man of great strength lifts without effort. 
The strong man only approaches the small man’s task when he has to 
lift half a ton. Puccini wrought in small things, but he wrought with that 
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love and care which, though a work may sink into oblivion, remains with it 
as an aroma when it is disinterred. 

Throughout his musical life it was the fashion to call him vulgar, and 
even when faced with Gianni Schicchi and Turandot, there were numbers of 
people who were not insensible to their quality, but whose assumption of 
superiority, working on the known fact that they were Puccini’s, compelled 
them to find the work vulgar. He was not vulgar in the sense of shoddy or 
flashy ; only in the sense in which the florid Italian temperament is always, 
to the dour northern mind, vulgar. (Though no Italian, not Rossini nor 
Verdi nor Puccini, nor Mascagni nor Leoncavallo nor Zandonai, ever did 
anything quite so vulgar as Parsifal.) Flash composers we have always 
with us, but they do not win the affection of the world as he did; nor 
would he have done so had his music been really as flash as the critics 
pretended. He pleased the public because the public can always separate 
good from bad when the good is comprehendable by it. It is true that much 
of the greatest work has failed to win the large public, but that is not 
because the public’s taste is necessarily low, but because the work is 
expressed in an idiom which it has not learned. 

A large share of the art which has survived is anything but great art, 
but it was made with passion and the artist’s breath was put into it. Thus 
it outlives much work made by greater minds but made with nothing more 
passionate than intellectual attention. Work so made is always brittle and 
short-lived. No true artist, of course, even of the small sort, sets out to 
satisfy or gratify anybody or anything save his own integrity; but the 
artists who endure are those who were in accord with common humanity 
and not much above it. The work which satisfies them and their artistic 
principles will therefore satisfy large numbers of their fellow-creatures 
who know nothing of artistic principles or zsthetic, but who recognize 
blood that beats with theirs and an authentic expression of their little 
moments. Puccini was one of these artists ; an artist of the people. Some 
will tell you that this means he was no artist at all. They cannot conceive 
an artist living with the man in the street and remaining an artist. But the 
street never yet ruined genuine artists. What has ruined them, and still 
does, is the Society salon or the coterie studio. From these he kept well 
away. 

His life, in some aspects, ran parallel with that of his great predecessor, 
Verdi. Both hated the social life and were happy only in the country among 
the simple: Verdi on his Sant’ Agata farm, Puccini at Torre del Lago. 
Verdi had a long prosperity, but the arrival of Wagner eclipsed him for a 
time and gave him some share of the suffering of contempt which Puccini 
always knew. Both, towards the end, set a crown on their work. Verdi, 
before his death, reinstated himself with Falstaff and Otello, when people 
discovered that the world was large enough and their interests wide 
enough to give room for both Wagner and Verdi. And Puccini, before his 
death in 1924, sealed his career and silenced all but a few of his detractors 
with Gianni Schicchi. This work, and the posthumous Turandot, gave signs 
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that had he lived to Verdi’s years he would, in continuance of his known 
development, have produced a work which would have silenced them all. 

His contribution to opera was that he humanized it, as Cowper and 
Wordsworth humanized English poetry. Where opera had been a formula 
built around lay figures, he gave it living characters. He set people like 
ourselves to music and covered his scores with what the late Richard 
Specht, in what is the best study of him, calls “ the melody of everyday 
things.”’ To this work he brought such native genius and technical com- 
mand as areseldom lavished upon everyman’s music. But though he made 
innovations in the themes and settings of opera, he worked generally in the 
Italian tradition. He did not give us experimental operations from the 
musical clinic, and this was another reason for regarding him with scorn. 

There are people who assume that because a man works in the advanced- 
group manner he must be better than the greatest of those working in the 
tradition. That twentieth-century music must be better than nineteenth- 
century music, because it is twentieth-century. That Gertrude Stein must 
be better than Yeats because she employs a newer idiom. That any smart 
youth who uses the atonal method, which has grown up in the last forty 
years, is inevitably superior to Verdi. The truth is, of course, that much of 
the work of the ‘‘ younger men ”’ of these forty years (greybeards now, most 
of them) is just as great rubbish as most of the academic work. As much 
shallow and shoddy work is done by the Extreme Left as ever is done by 
the Diehards of the Right. Work is sound or rotten in itself. It cannot be 
made good or bad by the use of any peculiar idiom, old or new. Good work 
is always good, whether it is done by Monteverde or Beethoven, by Delius 
or Alban Berg. Puccini’s work may not move the intellectual, but that 
does not prove that it is bad. The intellectual standard is always an arbitrary 
standard and is always letting its adherents down ; for by it Henry James is 
a greater novelist than Dickens, J. K. Huysmans than Balzac, and George 
Moore than H. G. Wells. Puccini’s work has as much life in it as most of 
the recent work, and his best will, I think, stand without allowances in the 
story of opera. 

Since the night when, at fifteen, I heard my first opera (Bohéme) I have 
followed him pretty closely, and often, in those early days, I wondered 
what was wrong with him and why the mention of his name made people 
smile. Often I tried to put into a phrase what it is that makes a Puccini 
opera, for good or bad, different from other operas. I knew that his stuff 
could be torn to pieces quite easily, and that you were considered clever 
when you did it. But even when you had torn it something remained which 
didn’t remain when you tore similar things. I found the wanted phrase in 
Richard Specht’s book. “‘ A Puccini opera,” he says, “is like a booth at a 
fair, with Verlaine or Arthur Schnitzler as spieler.” ‘That is good comment 
on both music and stories. Finding a story was the plague of his life. He 
has been constantly accused of deliberately choosing stories of the cheapest 
theatricality, for the sake of a specious success, when he was, in fact, search- 
ing the world for one which would bring his genius to its full strength. So 
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far from choosing the cheap and tawdry, he approached at one time or 
another Maeterlinck, Daudet, Zola, D’Annunzio, Pierre Louys, Rostand, 
Gorki and Matilde Serao. He sought for stories based on Les Miserables, 
Notre Dame and A Florentine Tragedy. And for many years he had in 
contemplation an opera on The Buddha. He approached not only great 
but small ; anybody, indeed, who, he thought, might have in him the ideal 
Puccini subject. So wide did he cast his net that when he was seeking an 
Oriental subject he even approached me. 

I never met him. We were to have met, but messages sent to me when 
he was in London for the production of the three one-act operas did not 
find me until he had returned home. At the time I was disappointed, but 
years later, after reading the collection of letters edited by Adami, the 
librettist of La Rondine and Turandot, I was thankful that nothing had 
come of those messages. Reading the letters, most of which are addressed 
to Ricordi or to the librettists, gives one the feeling of toiling up an unend- 
ing mountain with an ever-increasing load. As Puccini never spared him- 
self in his striving for the best he had, so he never spared his collaborators. 
Why Illica and Giacosa, who wrote three of his libretti, didn’t die younger 
than they did is a problem to which the only key is Puccini himself. How 
those two men put up so long with his slave-driving, with his constant 
demands for entire reconstruction, sometimes complete scrapping, of the 
first version; for cutting out this, interpolating that, rewriting whole 
acts, taking matter out of one act and re-drafting another to take it in—I 
don’t know. One can only conjecture that a man who could bind good 
men, who had other work to do, to serve him as Puccini bound his libret- 
tists, must have been a man of character and of charm, with that driving- 
force which is at least the brother of genius. 

Though I never met him, I did once or twice see him. I saw him on odd 
occasions at Monte Carlo, about the time when La Rondine was produced 
—wandering lonely on the terrace—and I saw him once in London at the 
time when, though I did not know it, his people were trying to find me. It 
was in Golden Square, and he was strolling aimlessly along as though not 
sure of his way. A slim, sad, detached figure. A graceful carriage, hat on 
one side of the head, a bored air, and in the eyes that expression of grievous 
amusement which a child wears when it knows that something funny is 
going on and doesn’t quite understand. I watched him as he turned the 
corner, and I wanted to overtake him and tell him that Everything Was 
All Right. 

He was a simple, boyish creature ; shy, sensitive, and genuinely modest. 
As his music won him the affection of the public, so he himself won the 
affection of his friends. He had no poses and no illusions about his position. 
He loved the country life and simple people, and in conversation with 
friends he used naturally the simple and often coarse speech of those 
people. Like a true Tuscan, he loved wine and beautiful women. He hated 
cities and any kind of public or formal life. He was full-blooded and liked 
to let himself go in speech and behaviour. He wore all day, indoors and 
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out, a battered felt hat, and was never without it when composing. That old 
hat is almost symbolic—of his native simplicity and of the wide appeal of 
his music. From all the sneers at the ‘“‘ millionaire-composer ”’ many people 
pictured him as dressed in the smart fashion and composing in an elegant 
salon with a couple of secretaries to transcribe his scores. Actually, he wore 
formal clothes only when in a city, and Richard Specht tells us that he com- 
posed in a small room of his villa in which other people, farmer neighbours 
of his, were playing cards. That was his regular setting. His room was the 
local club, and while his guests played cards he went to work at the piano, 
wearing old clothes, and the battered hat, and a succession of cigarettes. 
All his things were composed in that environment. 

He did not compose, as I say, for the mind or for the soul. The melodies 
produced in that club-room which, under their lusciousness, tingle with 
something of the ache of common living, were directed, as I think Richard 
Specht says, to the nerves. They were not intended as “‘ sob-stuff ” ;_ they 
were the musical expression of a situation aimed to evoke the right frisson ; 
and the fact that the response to them sometimes took the form of tears 
(which happened only outside the Latin countries) aroused his resentment 
as another indication that he was not understood. He speaks in one of his 
letters of the crowd who “ munch pastries while they snivel at my music.” 

When you recall some of his electric arias—Donna non vidi mai . 
(Manon Lescaut) ; Nessun dorma .. . (Turandot) ; the lovers’ duet 
(Butterfly) ; that icicle air at the opening of the third act of Bohéme, and 
the ghastly-comic death-motif of Gianni Schicchi ; when you recall these 
it is not surprising to learn that through most of his life he was oppressed by 
melancholy. Despite his outbursts of high spirits—often a symptom of 
melancholy—despite his apparent enjoyment of riches, he was not happy. 
He was conscious, as Dickens confessed of himself in one of his letters, of 
having missed something, and he was too aware of the pathos of this life 
and of the futility of its precious toys. All the music which is the essential 
Puccini is the music written around the unhappy or abandoned. Even in 
moments of comedy, as in Bohéme and Gianni Schicchi, the melodies are 
tinged with this Mediterranean tristesse. All through his letters run the 
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phrases ‘“‘ I am tired,” ‘“‘ I am lonely,” “ I am sad’ ; and his family have 
told how often, in unguarded moments, they caught in his eyes the expres- 
sion of despair. This is hardly the attitude of the prosperous purveyor of 
entertainment wallowing in success. It is the attitude rather of a highly 
sensitive artist who had not, perhaps, completely found himself ; who was 
never, perhaps, fully grown up. Possibly his constant desire to write an 
opera around The Buddha was some indication of his consciousness of a 
void in his growth. Perhaps he had a hope that such a subject would bring 
him to maturity both as artist and as man. 

It happened that his problems were obliterated before he had time to 
reach that subject, but his career, as a problem, remains with us for exam- 
ination. It is a queer case. The case of a composer at once beloved and 
derided ; and derided not only by those who do not want him but by those 
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who do. Few people have, or ever have had, the courage to admit that 
they delight in his operas. In every country of the world which has opera- 
houses, they are constantly performed to crowded audiences. Yet, to judge 
by what one overhears from the members of those audiences, nobody 
really cares for them. That is the queer case of Puccini—that every day in 
the week his work is being performed somewhere in the world, and that 
nobody will admit that he wants to hear it. He is like Christmas. Everybody 
enjoys him, and everybody, from some false moral shame, thinks it necess- 
ary to apologize and pretend that he doesn’t. 

That figure is a compliment, and not, I think, too high a compliment. 
It is because Christmas makes us part of a common pool of humanity that 
we want to fly from it and, if unable to escape, try to pretend that we take 
part in it merely for the sake of other people. And it is because Puccini’s 
arias come flagrantly and without by-your-leave into our nervous recesses 
and show us that under our layers of culture and philosophy we are as 
sentimental as he is, that we resent them and resent our enjoyment of them. 
The real case against him has nothing to do with his equipment or perform- 
ance or sincerity as an artist. It is that he is as indecent and as successful 
in his assault upon our emotions as Dickens is. He gets us down without 
just cause ; but he gets us down; and the only defence we have against 
him is that used by the business magnate. To the business magnate came 
a distressed acquaintance appealing for a loan. He told the full story of his 
disasters, leaving out no piteous item. He presented the break-up of his 
home, the end of his happiness, and the sufferings of his children, and 
presented them in phrases charged with woe. The magnate with handker- 
chief at eyes rang the bell for the janitor. “‘ Throw this man out—quick. 
He’s breaking my heart!” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE EAST 


(To the Editor of THz LonDoN Mercury) 


IR,—As one who has only very recently arrived on leave from educational responsibilities 

in India it was both interesting and refreshing to read of Mr. Eric Gillett’s Singapore exper 
iences. While subscribing fully to all he says about the “‘ babuismus ” I’m afraid, viewing 
the situation as it is at the moment, I cannot give him any hope of “‘a great educational 
improvement ” so far as India is concerned. Since the days of the Lee Commission there 
has been complete surrender in all educational matters. This in itself—premature though 
many of us have regarded it—would not be so bad if we had handed over to Indian educa- 
tionalists instead of to Indian barristers. In England we have produced members of the 
legal profession who at the same time have been distinguished humanists, such a distin- 
guished type for example as the late Lord Oxford. In India, I have not so far had the good 
fortune of meeting in the legal profession, with but one or two notable exceptions, a member 
who was interested in discussing anything much outside current politics and legal shop. 
Yet, in India to-day, I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that in most universities 
High Court influences predominate. On Boards of Studies even in English barristers may be 
sometimes found not having even part-time connection with an educational institution. The 
result, I can assure Mr. Gillett, is to deprive the few Englishmen still left to carry on in edu- 
cation of much of the cheerful optimism that breathes through his contribution to THE Lon- 
DON Mercury. I believe I am not overstating the case when I say that in India just now we 
behold the priceless spectacle of education being largely controlled by non-educationalists 
tireless in curiously obstructive tactics and in teaching us our job. Mr. Gillett may readily 
imagine the position of his cherished English studies in such company and under such 
control. He is also aware I hope that the Indian Educational Service for several years now has 
been defunct. The place of English studies in Indian Empire relations has ceased to be even 
partially controlled by Englishmen and is rapidly becoming more of a bravura piece than ever, 
it was certainly never in much danger of being treated as a modern humanity as Mr. Gillett 
has treated and a few of us are still desperately trying to treat it. The amount of muddled 
thinking, at times I doubt if there has even been thinking at all, expended upon the choice of 
unsuitable and unpalatable nourishment for the young idea as Mr. Gillett has refreshingly 
pointed out has been grotesque. Many Englishmen have to share the blame for that. Yet, 
English studies—as I was so thankful to find Mr. Gillett had regarded it—treated as a modern 
humanity was just the most enduring cement we had at our disposal in bringing Eastern 
peoples to the truest knowledge of the English heritage, to hold them thereby in greater 
amity and understanding. Now, the golden opportunity has been squandered because of the 
insane persistence with which the early educationalists retained the letter of the famous 
Macaulay minute, which even now has scarcely been modified, the demand for a clerical 
efficiency. Yet the educational system to-day is incapable of producing even an efficient 
clerk. 

Commissions in India during the last decade have come and gone; education has had 
even more than its fair share ; but the result has always been the same—amzl. Reasons—mostly 
the strong local vested interests headed perhaps most frequently by some local publisher or 
other who is more adroit at lobbying than the most seasoned politician. Alongside him is 
the lawyer-politician eternally playing to the gallery, the nearby bazaar, in which he would 
scorn to live but whose various elements he has patiently studied and accurately gauged. 
Before such an array of forces as these the sternest commissions are mere eye-wash, the most 
staunch Minister of Education reduced to palsy. fr 

We come now to the university student. The above setting I can assure Mr. Gillett is 
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known to him very well and succeeds in undermining the morale of the more intelligent to an 
extent that cannot very much longer remain ignored. It has produced in him, I have watched 
it at first hand for the last several years very closely, a pessimism, a nostalgia outdistancing 
some of the most out-and-out portraits to be found in French and Russian naturalistic fiction. 
The situation in Bengal is not disposed of nearly so simply as some would try. That “ think- 
ing ” student—I believe I have been as fortunate in finding him as Mr. Gillett—has found 
himself deserted on every side. He is usually a bi-lingual adept, he reads voraciously, he finds 
himself growing more and more separated from the herd, forced into an intellectual isolation 
that tells upon his health and drives him in extreme cases to the brink of darknesses unimagin- 
able. To-day we can easily point to our yearly crop of suicides—possible failure in an exam- 
ination with its attendant family penalties is a more formidable nightmare than any Franken- 
stein conceived. Many among my students have more than a nodding acquaintance with the 
great Russians. Is it a matter for surprise if Chekov’s Three Sisters ranks very high among 
them as describing conditions so nearly prevailing to-day in India. But the most cruel part 
that is played for these young men is desertion by everybody if they fail to stick to their 
moorings. They have not only guessed but have seen clearly flashes of the fascinating horizons 
beyond but at which there are far less possibilities awaiting them of ever reaching than comes 
to the average youngster in the West. The gulf between parents and children increases daily. 
The part the teacher plays is identical with that eloquently revealed by a speaker at a recent 
prize distribution in this country : ‘“ I have heard parents talk as if paying school bills relieved 
them of most of their duties. Schoolmasters have become a sort of professional parent. You 
hand your boys over to us, pay your bills, and then grumble if we don’t do not only our 
own job, but your job too.”” Much of the student malaise in India to-day is due precisely 
to this reason. But the strangest irony is that the better the teacher does his job the wider the 
gulf grows between parent and child. Fortunately.many do not do their job at all, how can 
they if they have to conduct twenty to thirty classes a week and even then go in daily dread 
of the provincial legislature which grumbles at their being paid to do so little ? This is the 
mentality that lies in wait to crush the young student returning with flying colours from 
Oxford or Cambridge and who must starve or be absorbed into the deadly treadmill of the 
travesty that goes by the name of Indian education, at a salary, if they are lucky after counting 
cuts of various kinds, of one hundred rupees a month. 

The fact is this, that Mr. Gillett’s “ thinking” young man has become one of the most 
significant problems in India. As the months and the days go by he feels life slipping away 
from under his feet—and yet, nothing ever seems to happen. He has long felt that the educa- 
tional fort has been deserted by the English. There cannot be more, in some cases certainly 
less, than three or four Englishmen holding really responsible educational positions in any 
province of India to-day. Further recruitment is at a standstill. It is realized by only a very 
few what a staggering opportunity has been lost, that the tremendous far-reaching influence, 
the significant magic of the English tongue, the English heritage, in contact with mind on 
mind through glowing speech has been blindly and utterly squandered. Mr. Gillett has 
spoken in keenly sympathetic and appreciative terms of the Oriental student, and never was 
truer word spoken. The Oriental mind—I can only speak as I have found it among my 
students—may be found keyed with a remarkably fine intelligence, with an understanding 
of psychological nuance leaving the average Western mind often far behind, and with a power 
of sensibility that one finds, at its best, perhaps only equalled among the Latins. This mind, 
and with it the soul, the English tongue had the chance to draw within the Empire ring. But 
such has been the muddled conception of Empire I doubt if it has even drawn the bodies. 
Does it not seem perhaps to Mr. Gillett a little too late to try again ? 

Eric DICKINSON. 

July, 1934. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


NOTES ON SALES 


S these words are being written, in the early days of August, the salerooms 

are closing for the annual break which will last until some time in October. 

The season just ended has certainly not been exciting. Indeed there has not, 

since the War, been such a dull one. Prices were certainly considerably 
better—a prominent London book-auctioneer in conversation put them at 20 per cent. 
or 30 per cent. higher than they were a couple of years ago. Many fewer lots have, 
I fancy, been “ bought in” than in the previous year or two. All this is cheering, and 
I imagine that the auction rooms have had (from the financial point of view) a rather 
more successful season. But there has been a great shortage of really interesting books. 
There has been no sale such as last year’s Roseberry sale, and there has been (for 
what reason I know not) no further instalment of Mr. A. Chester Beatty’s famous 
collection of Western Iiluminated Manuscripts. As one looks back over the summer 
and spring (when the most important sales are usually held) there are only a few things 
that stand out prominently in one’s memory. The Library (or part of it) of the Comte 
de Suzannet, a Swiss collector, sold at Sotheby’s on March 26th and 27th, was quite 
an interesting event, notable especially for a run of Thackeray first editions and 
autograph letters—fifty-two lots which brought in, between them, £2,465. The 
chief thing among these was a letter speculating upon the authorship of Fane Eyre, 
which was bought by Messrs. Maggs for £{600—autograph letters, and manuscripts 
incidentally, have been perhaps the brightest feature of the year, for they have turned 
up in fair quantity and have generally sold well. Messrs. Maggs also gave £300 for a 
presentation copy of the first edition of Esmond. In the same sale were some important 
sporting, and other illustrated books. Of these the most notable was a fine copy of 
Orme’s Collection of British Field Sports Illustrated, folio, 1807, with twenty plates 
after S. Howitt. This fetched £700 from Messrs. Rimell. Another thing which one 
remembers at Sotheby’s was the curious Alchemical library of M. Lionel Hauser, of 
Paris, sold in April. It included (though as it is not a book, I must presumably apologize 
for mentioning it here) a real Alchemist’s furnace which sold for £100—not much, 
considering the fact that, as the auctioneers remarked in the catalogue, it was “in 
excellent condition and apparently still as capable of performing its intended function 
[i.e., of transmuting base metals into gold] as when it was made.” There was also at 
Sotheby’s an unrecorded edition of Columbus’s second letter, De Insulis Nuper in 
Mari Indico Repertis, 4to, Basle [? 1493-4]. It was sold on March 5th for £460. A 
goodish sale of Illuminated Manuscripts was held in June; the chief item being a 
Burgundian Manuscript of the Roman de la Rose, dating from about 1475, which 
fetched £1,300. While quite at the end of the season some manuscripts of Dean Swift 
were sold fairly satisfactorily, and £450 was given for twenty-seven letters of Lord 
Nelson’s and {240 for a codicil to his will. First prize for the year’s crazy item also 
goes to Sotheby’s—{520 paid for the manuscript of “ F. Anstey’s” Vice Versa. 
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Much as I have enjoyed reading that novel, this vast price is one of which I shall 
never grasp the reason. 


4) Ag an 


T Hodgson’s, too, there were a few interesting sales. A nice country house 

library (from Ireland), sold on April 19th and 2oth, included Des Barres’s 
The Atlantic Neptune, four volumes, narrow imperial folio, 1777-79, which fetched 
£330. A much choicer collection, probably the best that has passed through the 
rooms this year, was that of the late H. T. Butler, a collector who was evidently 
extremely careful as to the condition of his books. His heirs reaped considerable 
benefit from his care, for, largely on account of their admirable state, his books 
brought in a total of about £9,000 in three days. The most important single item was 
the first edition, 1798, of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads, with an extra 
stanzato The Ancient Mariner. It fetched £460. This price, by the way, may be com- 
pared with the £1,100 paid by Mr. Gabriel Wells, at Sotheby’s, for the authors’ 
“copy” of the augmented 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads, which was sold by Mr. 
R. G. Longman on June roth. But to revert to the Butler sale, this also contained an 
example of the very rare first edition of Christopher Smart’s Song to David, which 
fetched £242 (considerably less than another copy fetched not long ago) and the 
manuscript of Charles Lamb’s Farewell to Tobacco, which made £222. At Hodgson’s, 
also, one remembers the sale (for a total of £1,400 or thereabouts) of the library of the 
late Augustine Birrell. The condition of his books was by no means always good, 
and there were few “‘ high spots”’ (the best price was £40 for Boswell’s Ode to 
Tragedy, 1761), but it was obviously the library of a great and wise reader, and con- 
tained many mementoes of Birrell’s friendship with other men of letters of his day. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


NOTABLE recent general catalogue is number 493, issued by Messrs. 
Quaritch, of 11 Grafton Street, London, W.1. The section of early printed 
books contains nineteen incunabula, of which the most important is the first edition, 
folio, 1499, of Francesco Columna’s Poliphili Hypnerotomachia, printed at Venice by 
Aldus. It is said to be ‘‘ the most beautiful of all woodcut books.”’ The present copy 
is priced £500. The English Literature section contains many important things, 
including the first edition of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essayes, folio, 1603, 
for £180. A second edition, 12mo., 1655, of Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler 
costs £80. Messrs. Quaritch state that this edition is in reality even rarer than the 
first. Under the heading of “‘ Fine Arts ” is included a work which I, personally, should 
much like to possess—Samuel and Nathaniel Buck’s Buck’s Antiquities ; or, Vener- 
able Remains of above Four Hundred Castles, Monasteries, Palaces, etc., etc., in England 
and Wales, three volumes in seven, oblong royal folio, [1727-74]. This set contains 511 
plates (and they are most attractive and interesting things) and consists of the work as 
originally issued, but with the Views of the Cities and Chief Towns added. At eighteen 
guineas this book should surely give any lover of English topography good value for 
a money. Another of the leading sub-divisions in this list is that devoted to Natural 
istory. 
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| ee Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W., 
comes their Three Centuries of English Literature and History, Part II. The 
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Seventeenth Century, M-Z. It contains something over seven hundred items, very 
fully described and many of them illustrated by facsimiles. Under Milton is listed a 
first edition of Paradise Lost, 4to, with the third title-page, 1669, for £38, and a first 
edition of Iconoclastes, 4to, 1649, for ten guineas, besides several of his minor works. 
The Shakespeare entry includes (for £600) the Poems, 8vo, 1640, with the portrait 
by Marshall, but having the first title in facsimile. Among the music offered in this 
list is John Dowland’s translation of Andreas Ornithoparcus His ‘“‘ Micrologus,” or 
Introduction, Containing the Art of Singing, folio, 1609, £55. This copy belonged to 
Dr. Pepusch, composer of The Beggar’s Opera music, and has his signature on the 
title-page. 
mr om nr 


ESSRS. BLACKWELL, of 50 and 51 Broad Street, Oxford, send their 

catalogue 352, which they call a “‘ Twenty-eighth Miscellany of Second-hand 
Books.” In this I notice a copy of the real first edition—that is to say, the one with 
the date misprinted MDDCXIV for 1714—of Steele’s Poetical Miscellanies, one of 
the best collections of its kind in the eighteenth century. It seems reasonably priced 
at {2 10s. I am glad to observe, too, that an Oxford bookseller is not too proud to sell 
the works of a Cambridge poet (and from my own college, too), the Collection of Poems, 
8vo, 1732, of John Whaley, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. It is to be had 
from Messrs. Blackwell for eighteen shillings. But I have with shame to confess that 
the quality of the verses it contains is not invariably the highest. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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[THE VOYAGE OF THE BouNTY’s LAUNCH 


BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE MUTINY OF THE ‘“ BOUNTY ”* 


in finely printed form unless it has won for itself a place in “ ‘The World’s 

Classics ”’ or in ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.”’ For the books generally elected to that 
distinction are such as may be had for a few shillings in one or other of those 
excellent and inexpensive series. In the production of Major Rutter’s book, however, 
the Golden Cockerel Press has devoted fine typography and good paper, and Mr. 
Gibbings his great skill in wood-engraving, to the printing and illustration of two 
documents of great human as well as historical interest, which are here made available 
for the first time for the student as well as for the general reader. In his Introduction 
Major Rutter tells once more the story of the mutiny with its epic sequel in the escape 
of the officer in command with seventeen more of the ship’s company. In the Bounty’s 
launch—an open boat, “‘ twenty-three feet from stem to stern ”—they made for Timor 
in the Dutch East Indies, some 1,200 leagues away, which they reached in just under 
six weeks, after incredible hardships but without loss of life. The daily ration was an 
ounce of bread and a gill of water for each man. Lieutenant Bligh’s official despatch 
to the Admiralty is printed from the original at the Record Office. It is followed by 
the account which John Fryer, the Master of the Bounty, wrote to supplement Bligh’s 
narrative. In mis-spelt English he reveals rancorous dislike and fierce jealousy of his 
superior officer, letting, says Major Rutter, “ all his pent-up grievances against Bligh 
gush out.” But the editor claims that Bligh’s achievement was not only “‘ a magnificent 
feat of navigation,” but also “‘ the supreme example of the power of discipline over 
men, when resolutely and unflinchingly enforced.” 


I HAVE heard it said a little cynically that no book is worth considering for issue 


* The Voyage of the “ Bounty’s” Launch as related in William Bligh’s Despatch to the 
Admiralty and the Journal of Fohn Fryer. With an Introduction by Owen Rutter and wood- 
engravings by Robert Gibbings. The Golden Cockerel Press. 300 copies. 2 guineas. 
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Engraved on wood by ROBERT GIBBINGS] 


The book is printed in the Golden Cockerel type on an Arnold all-rag paper, soft- 
sized. The size—124 by 74 inches—might be described as a small folio or large octavo, 
were it not that the horizontal chain-lines show the sheet to be folded in quarto. Mr. 
Gibbings’s wood-engravings are admirable. I especially like his arrangement of head- 
pieces in pairs on many of the facing pages. The book is cased in brown and white 
cloth, party per bend sinister, as a herald might put it—that is to say, divided diago- 
nally from left to right. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH* 


UOMODO sedet sola civitas . . . How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of 

people! We may marvel at the technical cleverness with which Mr. Blair 
Hughes-Stanton has engraved with finest white lines these figures of men and women, 
black but uncomely, restless and contorted, wholly nude or clad in diaphanous drape- 
ries ; and we cannot fail to praise the care and skill with which the pressman of the 
Gregynog Press has printed them on smooth Japanese paper. But neither these nor 
any other engraved pictures can convey the sense of utter desolation borne by the 
Bible text, whether in the English version, here printed from Dr. Scrivener’s Para- 
graph Bible, or more poignantly still in the Latin of the Vulgate. 

The book is a thin folio, printed in the 18-point size of Baskerville italic. Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton has engraved the title-page and chapter-heads, drawn with sloping 
versal letters and printed in blue and black, as well as the large initial letters, aiso 
printed in blue. The binding is of bevelled boards, covered with Welsh sheepskin, dyed 
dark blue. 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The Lamentations of feremiah. Folio. The Gregynog Press. 250 copies. 5 guineas. 
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CHRONTEC ET. 
ARCHITECTURE 


REAL ENGLAND AND HOUSING 


ERHAPS the most comfortable way in which man might have lived would 

have been under the manorial system of the Middle Ages, had it been developed 
in peace and justice. That it did not reach the perfection possible to it, was partly due 
to those “ civil marauders ” who, in every age, take advantage of the law to their 
own ends without thought for the spirit which created it. While they so act the majority 
continue to live according to the system, but before this reaches finality, the new 
spirit, introduced by the few who saw how to turn it to their own advantage, estab- 
lishes itself and another era is in being. Thus the industrial age came, and in its turn 
showed signs of becoming one in which men could live, secure of food, clothing and 
houses. Again a new system proved men’s hopes false; for certain individuals found 
the manipulation of the means of production more quickly lucrative and the 
comfortable development of this other way of life was in its turn gradually made 
impossible. May it not be wise to seek to understand the tendency that exists, to 
recognize its direction, and having done so, to develop it within its limits. 

To-day, some look back on the Victorian age as one which for want of a little 
intelligent management might have become excellent. They regret the passing of 
benevolent Squires, manufacturers and merchants, and the urbane lives they lived as 
respected servants of a system. Most of all these folk regret the changing face of 
England which is accompanying the entrance into a new age. 

Always, before it was apparent that a system could be brought to something very 
like an economic and social perfection, the condition on which such excellence could 
be built had become a thing of the past, broken by those who, innocent of any definite 
desire to make changes, betrayed the system either to their personal gain, or to 
assuage some hardly-comprehended discontent. 

To-day some seek to hasten the process of change, others to stay it; both sorts — 
are moved by desires for the public good. Others, the clever few, take opportunities 
for their own profit, and inevitably, but without definite intention, give the flood of 
affairs impetus towards new and unexpected channels. 

In the matter of housing the pressure of these influences is being felt. 

There are those who believe that each petty “esquire” should hold his house as 
independently of society as the country squires held their states. The Englishman’s 
house is his castle, and he is apt to make this known by making it markedly different 
from his neighbours. Instead of a social order good for all, there are many conflicting 
orders. The individualism of the Victorians has passed from the few to many, but it 
has lost much of its construction virtue and stresses chiefly a desire for personal 
difference. It promotes an uncomfortable confusion of ideas. Among buildings this 
leads to a great variety of jarring shapes. 

Others busy themselves to continue, in very changed conditions, the character 
which our villages acquired under the old squirearchy. They wish that the new houses 
that are now necessary should reflect the economy of an estate yard rather than that 
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convenient to contractors whose methods have grown froma new economic soil as 
naturally as mushrooms in a field. 

And while these philosophers of theory, each in their way play Canute against the 
rising tide of change, public authority feels its way rather blindly toward a new 
controlled order, in which they occupy something of the co-ordinating place of the 
early manor and the later benevolent landowner. 

It is to these authorities alone that we can now turn to give England a new 
and seemly character ; for a new England is inevitably growing. It is an England we 
shall be wise to welcome ; for the aspect of our land is going to change. In this changed 
state the majority of people will have the same interests as those which, in the nine- 
teenth century, were shared exclusively with something of a snobbish pride by the 
literate and educated classes. But the people who are beginning to enjoy these privil- 
eges will not live in generous houses surrounded by ample gardens amid secluded 
orchards ; they will live on small plots such as were occupied by the labouring classes 
in the Victorian era. In this new England, we shall be more of one order, and pride in 
difference will gradually disappear. A man who looks around can see these changes 
taking place, and if he is wise he can welcome them and wish for and not against 
their coming. 

To-day, then, in the matter of housing, there are still, roughly, three distinct aims, 
and they are represented by: (a) the architectural revivalists who extol local materials 
and “traditional” methods, (b) the “ marauders’ who buy up estates and cover 
them with mass produced houses, where meanness is only limited by public by-laws, 
and by the minimum demands of those who need houses, and (c) there are the houses 
built by public authority. Of these three kinds the last are best, but they can be made 
better. 

At the present time the Acts of Parliament which control house building have two 
marked faults ; one relating to the use of the old, and the other to the building of new. 

Little encouragement is given to local authorities to make use of the sound walls, 
roofs, and floors of old houses, which by misuse, have become unfit for habitation. 
Their destruction is encouraged by the fact that it is not easy for these authorities to 
get a subsidy or loan for a new house unless it first destroys an old one. Local author- 
ities do not at present possess power to order the number of persons which shall not 
be exceeded in a house, and it works out that the easiest way to get rid of overcrowding 
is to condemn a house and build a new one. In letting the new house, too, they can 
make agreement with the tenant, as any private landlord may do, that only so many 
people may live there. 

These two factors are now tending to strip England of the old houses which are an 
enjoyment to her people. I know of a house in a small town built early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and probably occupied for a time by the poet Spenser. In the first years of the 
eighteenth century it was refronted with characteristic care and beauty. In the nine- 
teenth it was carelessly and meanly divided into three tenements. Its walls, roofs and 
floors are sound. It is overcrowded and the tenements are not fit dwellings. To rid the 
township of the discreditable conditions the local authority has in practice only one 
course, namely, to condemn and demolish the house and get a grant from the 
Ministry to build three new ones. The economic and intelligent thing to do is to order 
the inhabitants to leave, to recondition the house so as to be good for the use by two 
families, to build a new house for the third. But because the Act does not allow the 
provision of any national finance for such a course, the nation will undoubtedly suffer 
a waste of money in destruction and new building ; and also, you and I, reader, will 
be robbed of the very proper pleasure which is ours, the enjoyment of ancient simple 
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architecture of a kind which can never be recovered, however well we may build to- 
day and in the future. 

There is an Act, however, which permits the owner of such a house to apply for 
help in its reconditioning, but the help given is not so great that he can avoid spending 
relatively large sums himself. This, many small owners cannot do. Their houses are 
mortgaged, and have been bought under a belief that if they do not allow them to 
get into worse condition, they will produce a certain rent. In a word, the present Acts 
work for the destruction of many small, useful and most agreeable buildings. In the 
changing England that we are welcoming, this present waste will be stopped, and 
houses which are valuable to us will be so cared for that they will continue to house 
folk suitably, giving pleasure and interest to all who see them. 

At present England suffers from two evils in regard to the houses that must be 
newly built. It suffers from an overstressed delight in the quality of permanence, and 
it suffers from building by-laws which make the cost of housing the people take an 
excessive proportion of their income in rent. The standard of living is burdened by 
the standard of housing. 

As true education extends in our new England, folk live more lightly than they 
did. As our economic system develops, they will also become more mobile and less 
fixed to certain sites. These tendencies should be accepted and encouraged. Manu- 
facturing populations should be capable of moving as the centres of industry move. 
Houses should be built so that they can be taken down and the earth returned to the 
plough, and this without real economic loss. At present, unemployed masses are apt 
to get tied to useless and uncomfortable centres because this cannot be done. 

What then is needed ? The local authorities should have power to control the use of 
houses and should be given financial help to recondition old ones equivalent to that 
which they now have for building new ones. Further, provided old houses can be 
made pleasant and healthy to live in no attempt should be made to apply to them the 
standards of the present by-laws. 

And as regards the by-laws which control the building of modern houses, these 
should be brought into accord with the use of the newer mass-made building materials ; 
instead, they are now based on the building methods of the late nineteenth century. 

There are those, and they form a very vocal group, who insist that no houses can 
be pleasant unless the methods which were traditional no later than the eighteenth 
century are revived in their building. If this view is accepted, healthy development 
will be hindered. At no time when a noble architecture was growing was it hampered 
by such zsthetic theories. Beauty is quite able to join company with any sensible way 
of building. She is like happiness, and appears as the companion of sensible living. 
She is not to be sought separately. In the matter of housing she lives in the kindly 
finish given to any material suitable to man’s purpose. 

It will be necessary to limit the free activities of the adventurous folk, who, without 
a natural sense of the current social spirit, exploit the social need for houses. 
‘They should only be permitted to build houses for sale and letting if they 
are willing to do so in accordance with the closely defined programme of the district. 
‘They would suffer no more inconvenience from such control than did the speculative 
builders of the eighteenth century who erected well-planned streets, squares 
and houses on the estates of the great eighteenth-century landowners. 

_ In such an England, and it is no impossible Utopia, a liberal-minded people will 
live full well; and by chance will find itself the envy of other nations. 


A. R. POWYS 


AST 
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ee OF TEN YEARS, 1924-1934. By DorotHy WELLESLEY. Macmillan. 
s. 6d. ; 


THE ENEMIES. By Sytvia Lynn. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
FOUR WALLS. By Laurence WuisTLER. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
BEYOND THE SUNRISE. By James BRaMWELL. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


/ ‘HE publication of Lady Gerald Wellesley’s poems in one volume at length 

enables one to obtain a fair idea of the variety of her talent and the directions 
in which it appears to best advantage. Although by the title: Poems of Ten Years, the 
author protects herself from criticism against so soon issuing a volume of collected 
poems, yet to all intents and purposes collected poems they are, and they apparently 
comprise everything that she has yet published. 

Lady Gerald Wellesley is a highly individual writer. Her poems could be mistaken 
for the work of no other than herself. Strong feelings, those of melancholy and 
nostalgia, run through them as a storm through a forest, and throughout them as well 
runs the undercurrent of hostility to the outer world. It is natural then that so intro- 
spective a writer should pursue a method entirely her own, and this she does. For 
this very reason she will never be a “‘ popular ” poet, for she curries no favours from 
the public and makes no concessions either to fashion or to popular taste. For better 
or for worse her method is her own peculiar, formless style. It is curiously suited to 
her, for wherever she departs to form the result is rarely satisfactory. She finds her- 
self, and will never better herself than in those poems which have earned her reputa- 
tion and are fine examples of what she can do. There is no need to quote here from 
the well-known Horses, but I think that the opening lines of Lighthouses give an admir- 
able example of her characteristic and unpolished style : 


The night sea quickens. On the shoal or rock 
Lighthouses take the shock, 

The tumbling sea-lights clap with bell and gong 
On buoys whose silences are drawn out long 

By west-bound rollers ; off the Shambles Banks, 
The Manacles, the Varne, the Dancing Ledge, 
The Kentish Knock, and the long Shingle Edge, 
All join the clamour ; grappled to the flanks 

Of sunken wrecks, three-balled the lightship lurches, 
Her wreck-sign painted up in green and white, 
Apparent in the night... 


This and more like it is the work of Lady Gerald Wellesley at her best, but the trouble 
is that there is rather too much of such poems. An endless list of subject-matter is 
thus chronicled, and combined with the author’s strong tendency to enumerate species 
and varieties, it is not possible to digest the poems in this group at a stretch. They kill 
each other. It may be argued that the function of poetry is to supply an emotional or 
intellectual requirement, and to be read as the occasion or emotion demands. For a 
reviewer unfortunately this is rarely possible and the work has generally to be swal- 
lowed whole. That, of course, is the test. The Deserted House, one of a very different 
group of poems, is another matter altogether. It is among the finest that she has 
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written, the mood of the whole being an echo of the vanishing past. The title-poemthas 
dramatic power and subordinated emotion, especially towards the end : 


So I came a third time, 

Like a leveret over the snow, 

To stand at the roots of the nursery lime, 
When the squares of the windows were leaden, 
Not golden as long ago. 


And I knew that the children played 

With drum and painted toys, 

Whilst our favourite, the suicide, walked the landing ; 
Now the ghosts were I and the boys... 


A further section of the book is called “‘ Verses for the Middle Aged.” It was, I think, 
a mistake to include them. A note at the beginning of the book explains that they 
were included “ after some hesitation,” but this does not make clear the point whether 
or no the verses represent juvenilia. The book as a whole would certainly have been 
better without them. There remain the poems “‘ Dedicated to the National Trust,” 
which appear to be among the author’s latest work. These may provide an interesting 
commentary on the present time but they are not the most successful examples of this 
varied and gifted poet. 

Messrs. Dent’s New Poetry series presents a volume by Mrs. Lynd, whose appear- 
ances, rare though they are, always are welcome. Her work has something in common 
with that of Miss Stella Gibbons in refinment of feeling, elimination of unnecessary 
matter, and impersonal emotion. Perhaps owing to the slender proportions of her 
present book it would be unfair to comment on the absence of any poem so outstand- 
ing in quality as one or two of those contained in her earlier book, The Yellow Placard : 
for instance Cowper at Olney and To Sheila Playing Haydn. A characteristic of Mrs. 
Lynd is her combination of half-tones and muted or inner rhymes which have the 
effect of teasing the ear ; but in The Enemies this method is not so apparent, although 
there is always the evidence of some inner sense of rhythm and melody interweaving 
themselves in subtle tones throughout : 


And this star, and this sigil, 
Solomon, King Solomon, 
Set in never-ending vigil... 


In the dark abyss of thought, 

By the King pursued and caught, 
In his captive jars were set— 
Love and longing and regret— 
Set and sealed and set at nought 
By this token... . 


Emblem of Reality, 
Solomon, King Solomon, 
Long he sought to fashion thee ! 


Again, 


Bright as delight the water shone, 

And sky and lake were blue and blue, 
When that strange ship came sailing by 
And watched us with a painted eye. 
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Mr. Laurence Whistler’s second book of poems coincides with Mr. James Bram- 
well’s first appearance. Both are young poets, both show much capacity for feeling, 
and they diverge respectively at the cross-roads of personal and impersonal impulse. 
Mr. Whistler goes straight ahead. He has made a great advance since the publication 
of Armed October. He already writes far more naturally and with a sense of speculative 
insight which may well develop itself before long into metaphysical poetry. At present 
this sort of thing : 


Only the circumference of a skull, 

The curved bone of the moon, conceals Copernicus 
From Plato’s eyehole in the enormous plain, 
Because there is no thin complexion of air 

To flesh the profiles of horizons, nothing 

To strike a match in.... 


is merely pretentious. 

Mr. Bramwell is more serious, more sober, more preoccupied withthis‘own"abstract 
feelings and outward experiences than Mr. Whistler. Where he lacks the latter’s 
virtuosity he gains through his own sincerity. He follows no particular guiding star 
and binds himself to no party, Modernist, Imagist, or neo-Georgian. Perhaps the 
first poem in the book : 


Sailors have no roots 
Stretched downward and clogged with earth 
They know the alien corn 
Not as distant waters troubled in the night 
Stretched crying between points of earth 
But as their state, the country of their mind, 
Which gladdens at the freshening of wind 
And sleeps serenely in the fallen calm. 


is the most successful. It fulfils its purpose and avoids the repetition of anything 
unnecessary. The poems are rather unequal here and there, but they contain the 
promise of future achievement. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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THE GOOSE-MAN. By Jacos WassERMANN. Allen and Unwin, Ios. 
THIS LITTLE WORLD. By Francis Bretr Younc. Heinemann, 8s. 6d. 
BLIND MEN CROSSING A BRIDGE. By Susan Mixes. Constable, os. 


HE habit of realism is apt to make even the novels of serious writers trivial and 

redundant. Photograph albums are dull, because most people’s holidays are 
the same. Novels are usually dull because much of what they contain—those suburban 
rooms, those loves in country lanes, those cocktail parties—are already tiresomely 
familiar. They have undergone no sea-change in the author’s mind. 

Whether we like it or not—and if we read many novels we almost certainly do like 
it, merely out of boredom—one of the functions of that almost universally atrophied 
faculty, Imagination, is to turn common human experience into something rich and 
strange. It is a frequent complaint, in these days when emulation of the machine has 
preoccupied novelists with mere reproduction, that it is better to live than to read 
about life. My own experience has shown me that it is better to go to cocktail parties 
than to read about them. But this is not true of imaginative literature. Who would 
not rather read Othello than be a jealous coon ? 

Wassermann’s imagination was not atrophied. He had the power of turning failure 
into tragedy, of making a nagging conflict between husband and wife into a battle of 
metaphysical forces, of involving the whole world in the desires and dooms of his 
characters. If he did this at the cost of that slick and chatty realism which is all that 
we have found lately to admire, surely no one will complain. For his readers find 
themselves moved to consider problems which scarcely any contemporary novelist 
has the power to raise. 

The Goose-Man is the tragedy of a genius who is no citizen. Daniel Nothafft never 
realized until his fiftieth year, when his life’s work had been destroyed by fire and the 
only women he had loved were dead, that he had social as well as artistic obligations. 
Partly because of the way in which his mother and his uncle had despised and 
attempted to thwart his musical ambitions when he was a boy, partly because of the 
overwhelming force of his creative impulse, he attempted to subordinate, almost to 
subdue, everyone to his music. His was that breeder of tragedies, the single eye. He 
could not understand why others failed to realize its primary importance and 
he blamed them, even hated them, for their failure. He was not selfish. If he sacrificed 
those whom he loved to music, he sacrificed himself no less. His devotion to his art 
had a saint’s intensity. But the doom of social obligation pursued him, and because he 
defied it, destroyed his life and his work. The gruesome crew of petit bourgeois Furies 
by whom he is dogged and tormented would be ridiculous, were it not for Wasser- 
mann’s astounding skill in using modern psychological knowledge to create macabre 
and horrific characters. Each of them—Jason Philipp Schimmelweis, the dishonest, 
greedy, stupid turncoat who sold both revolutionary and pornographic literature ; 
Philippine, the half-wit thief, who bound Daniel to her with strand after strand of 
obligation ; Herr Carovius, bookworm and musician, sadist and voyeur—are memor- 
able not merely as portraits or caricatures of individuals but as “types of dross ” 
thrown up in the melting-pot of modern society. Set against them, on the side, almost 
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literally, of the Angels, are the two sisters, Gertrud and Lenore, one placid and 
passive, the other gay and vigorous, who give their lives to Daniel with almost super- 
human generosity, and Benda, the scientist, the honest man. But they are helpless 
to save Daniel from society’s revenge. 

Such, but much more, is The Goose-Man. It is a book, perhaps more than 
for others, for those whose business it is to practise an art. For it is their tragedy. 
But the ordinary reader will find in it more dramatic incident than in a score of other 
novels. Of The World’s Illusion Arnold Bennett said that there was in it ‘‘ material for 
about a hundred and one terrific short stories.” That is true also of The Goose-Man. 

Mr. Brett Young brings us down to earth with a bump, and then says “ Smile, 
please.”’ He out-photos the photographers. His village of Chaddesbourne D’Abitot 
is so like all the villages we all know that the more neurotic among us may scream when 
they read of it. No doubt that was just what he intended. For the book, as he informs 
us in a dedicatory epistle, was written not for neurotics but for naval officers. It is a 
very careful, a very competent piece of work. It covers every inch of the ground. 
Chaddesbourne D’Abitot is now a place on the map. The more enterprising families 
will visit it this summer in their motor-cars. They will see the house where Miss 
Loach didn’t die, turn up their noses complacently at the vulgarity of Mr. Hackett’s 
residence, and perhaps picnic in the park, where they will almost certainly leave 
some litter to outrage Colonel Ombersley’s traditional sensibilities. Whether or not 
this topographical achievement is enough, some, but perhaps only very few, will 
doubt. However much it may have offended him, I, for one, cannot feel jubilant when 
a writer like Mr. Brett Young plucks out his imagination. The deliberate excision of 
everything which is not reproduction of fact, the care which is taken to avoid any 
change, any distortion of the material as it passes through the writer’s mind, seems 
to me to invalidate the whole art of fiction. A novel should surely be something more 
than a confused blend of guidebooks and reminiscences. 

But in spite of my prejudice, as it will be called, against realism, I prefer This 
Little World to Blind Men Crossing a Bridge. At least it has shape and coherence, at 
least I could read it and remember what I had read. But I am not sure now whether 
I have read all of The Blind Men, though I know that I have read a great deal of it 
twice and some of it three times. Miss Miles has a remarkable vocabulary and can 
sometimes make such good use of it that her prose is almost poetry. But, for the most 
part, her sentences have a stumbling monotony which numbs the reader’s mind. She 
tells of the loves of two generations in a village as different from Chaddesbourne as 
cheese is from chalk. Her characters, as far as they emerge from the green gloom as 
characters at all, are so crazed and helpless that her book at once takes its place in 
what Dr. Mario Praz calls “‘ frenetic” literature. It is, however, an object lesson. It 
shows that if a writer has imagination and is not afraid to use it, the demands it makes 
upon his technique are a hundredfold greater than those of realism. If you dare 
create, without discipline and practised skill, you will create nothing but a frantic 
chaos. If you are content to reproduce, good sense and diligence will pull you through. 
But at least Miss Miles has dared, and even though she may have been ill-equipped for 
so difficult an exploit, her courage, in these timid days, is admirable. 

It has often been said that Shakespeare, were he alive to-day, would write novels. 
This is only another less precise but pleasanter way of saying that the novel is to-day 
the only literary form which both gives a wide scope to the artist and appeals to a 
large enough public to fill the artist’s pocket. It would be foolish of novelists, though 
they are not, for the most part, in danger of this error, to take no account of public 
taste. But it is reprehensible of them, and this error they are constantly committing, 
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to take no account of the high potentialities of their art. The writing of novels can be 
as valuable an activity as the writing of Elizabethan tragedy. There is no need for the 
novelist to be ashamed of his calling until he forgets that. If he remembers it, he 
will see that his problem is to send the highest imaginative current he can generate 
through the form most accessible to the public. These three books illustrate the 
problem. Mr. Brett Young’s form is accessible but his current is low. Miss Miles’ 
current is probably quite high, but her form is so inaccessible that it is hard to tell. 
Wassermann solved the problem. His voltage is enormous and T he Goose-Man is 
in its two-hundred-and-ninety-first thousand. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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THE NOVELS OF ELINOR WYLIE (JENNIFER LORN, THE VENETIAN 
GLASS NEPHEW, THE ORPHAN ANGEL, MR. HAZARD AND MR. 
HODGE). Martin Secker. ros. 6d. 


LEAN MEN. By Ratpu Bates. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

BLIND MOUTHS. By T. F. Tween. Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 

AIR LINER. By Cuarves Lorne. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

THE LONELY LADY OF DULWICH. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 53. 
THE ANTE-ROOM. By Kare O’Brien. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

TEA TRAY IN THE SKY. By Granam SHepuarp. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


HE late Elinor Wylie began as a poet, and to the end retained a crystalline 

quality in all her writing. That writing was not inconsiderable, for in the last 
four years of her life, before she died in 1928 at the age of forty-one, she wrote the 
four novels which are reprinted in this one volume. Credit is due to the publisher who 
has given them to those who may not have read the original editions. To have done 
this, I believe, is far better than to foist upon us twenty or thirty mediocre first novels. 
There is no mediocrity in these. Elinor Wylie was a writer as sincere, as good, and 
more original than, if not so warm, as the late Stella Benson. Fennifer Lorn is a gay 
eighteenth-century thing, showing Jennifer suitably downtrodden but capable enough, 
lady though she was. 

It may be mentioned that all of the novels in this volume are prefaced by introduc- 
tions, some introductions better than others, but all of them are by people who knew 
the writer and are qualified to speak of her personality and her aims. 

Of the four, perhaps The Venetian Glass Nephew is most “like” the author. Its 
fantasy is not always sympathetic to those who care little for fantasy, and its con- 
ception may not always be clear to the reader, for Elinor Wylie approached abstract 
ideas more nearly than most women writers, and, possibly, in The Venetian Glass 
Nephew this strength is her defeat. This does not make the novel one to be dismissed 
lightly ; and open it or any of the others at random and you will find prose both lucid 
and individual, even in the most trivial descriptions : 


She had those brows, arched forever in a delicate amazement, drawn upon a smooth 
forehead ; her dark hair grew in a point, and her eyes were large between black lashes ; 
their expression was calm, but impertinent. Her mouth was curled like a scarlet petal in 
some early frost of irony... . 


This is a description of Rosabla in The Venetian Glass Nephew. 

The third of these novels, The Orphan Angel, marks a change in the writer’s develop- 
ment. There is less fantasy here, more realism ; yet it remains a romantic novel based 
with delicate charm on the character of Shelley, wherein the author unhesitatingly 
interprets facts with her own shadings. It might almost be better if the reader did not 
know the original model; and it would have been interesting indeed to see what 
other things the writer might have done in this vein. 

The fourth novel, Mr. Hazard and Mr. Hodge, gives more evidence of her develop- 
ment, without so clear an indication of the eventual direction. Less perfect in its way 
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than the others, it is nevertheless interesting. Called “ not a disguised biography but 
a brief symbolic romance of the mind,” it is faintly reminiscent of P. G. Wodehouse 
and Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde. Curious though the combination may seem, Elinor 
Wylie had some of Stevenson’s vigorous imagination, although less macabre, and some 
of P. G. Wodehouse’s irony, although she wrote less topically. Her wit and her 
humour were not tempered to the keenness of steel. Lacking the strength and resiliency 
of steel, her qualities as a writer had the colour, the clarity, the artistry—and the 
brittle quality of venetian glass. 

To turn from her and consider Lean Men, is not too abrupt a move: here Mr. 
Ralph Bates has packed the material of several novels, many short stories, some 
poems and a few political and economic treatises, into the space of a longish novel 
based on the Spanish revolution. If the result is, naturally, somewhat chaotic, if the 
style is sometimes uneven, and if the reader finds himself at times bewildered by 
conglomerate events, characters, music, art, politics, people . . . he can at least feel 
that the writer has observed these things with sanity of vision and genuine idealism. 
Dazed though one may be with the riches and imperfections of the book, the appre- 
ciation of its calmer passages is not lessened : 


As by night the significance of love becomes clearer, the ticking of the clock, somewhere 
in the dark gulfs of space above him, seemed to swell in volume till it filled the whole of 
the cathedral ; and then, as he contemplated the hyperbolic image it aroused, it ceased 
almost to be audible. 

The cathedral itself was a vast clock whose solemn recording of passage was inaudible 
to the normal ear. Yet the faint sighings of air and the hushed rustlings of disturbed 
minutiz which the exalted sense can always detect in the mutest of silences, might almost 
be the crepitation of Time itself, embodied in those piers and walls and buttresses, the slow 
disintegration of molecules and the microscopic abrasion of substance which the least 
vibration of substance involves. 

Silently the mighty structure was beating out the waning centuries of its life . . . and 
‘i radium at last disintegrates to lead, the glowing faith which had set it pulsing was ebbing 

ast away. 


What a commentary! ‘“‘ Lead,” “lead”; the involutions of our language and our 
thought ! 

Beside the jumbled richness of this book, Colonel Tweed’s earnest and rugged 
Blind Mouths fades to insignificance as evidence of our times. The author of Rinehard 
gives us a more political and more modern Richard Harding Davis romance, about a 
federation of Danubian States under dictatorship, worked out along not-too-impossible 
lines. Every casual reader of the newspapers will see how possible it is. Leaning more 
toward the newspaper-political than the romantic, it is doubtful if Colonel Tweed’s 
frankly unimaginative book, lacking really glamorous ladies and guardsmanlike heroes 
(but perhaps they no longer exist) will have the good food for wholesome Ruritanian 
talkies and silent movies, which R.H.D., good war correspondent and romantic as 
he was, furnished for many years beyond his time. 

In Air Liner, Mr. Lorne plots his plot according to the best mystery-and-detective 
fiction. He has broken, without cleaving, comparatively new ground. Since the greater 
book, Night Fhght, by Antoine de Saint-Exupery,* there has been only one good novel 
about long air journeys, and that the nouvelle, Orient Air Express, by Paul Morand.t 
Soon, doubtless, we shall have a plethora of books describing the dullness, exhilara- 


* Night Flight. By Antoine de Saint-Exupery. Desmond Harmsworth. 1 6 
+ Orient Aw Express. By Paul Morand. Cassells. 1933. 6s. 7a 
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tion and personal fright of long air journeys. They may become relics of our day, as, 
if novel writing had been so popular in the days of “ Puffing Billy,” or earlier, des- 
criptions of railway journeys would be to us now. Some day Air Liner may go to join 
the ranks of “curiosities”; to-day, in spite of its good descriptions, it seems only 
one more novel. 

Like something painted delicately on a fan, Mr. Baring has written the brief tale 
of the lonely lady of Dulwich and many other places ; a short book, a trifle withal, yet 
a book which points a tale to many others who would write a story or a novel, offhand 
and “just like that.’ Only an author with the experience of living in many worlds 
over a long period of time could so lightly and rightly show many of the present tenants 
of flats in—South Kensington and other places. If the English is not his best, why 
should he trouble ? He has seen and he knows the relative importance of these things. 

In The Ante-Room, Miss O’Brien, whose Without My Cloak two years ago won for 
her the Hawthornden Prize and from her so graceful and modest a speech, has given 
herself more to a controlled form of novel, and less to Pegasus at large. This is in a 
way the better book ; but it does not satisfy, except in its obviously right picture of 
an Edwardian Catholic household in Ireland. In this it is convincing, moving. To 
reduce it to plot would be unfair. It is an Edwardian short story, neatly turned. It is, 
in its fair, albeit one thinks unintentional on the writer’s part, way, a better piece of 
propaganda than many another book designed as such. 

Tea Tray in the Sky is a vain groping toward the “ ripeness is all,’ quoted so fre- 
quently in Mr. Ralph Bates’ novel mentioned earlier in this review. The book is less 
absurd than its title. A middle-aged woman, with nothing much to trouble her, 
suddenly finds some troubles. She has to go out of her way to do so; a fault which 
should be shared half-and-half by herself and the author. One achieves a certain 
amount of interest in her and her husband while reading the book, but can never 
understand why she or anyone else should have borne or tolerated such an impossible 
combination of brute and wisp of a creature as their daughter. There is something 
wrong somewhere ; something far more wrong than in the ending of the book, which 
is borrowed, however unconsciously, from an old, old thing by one Mr. Arlen, wherein 
there was nothing for one of the characters to do except smash her or himself in a 
motor-car against a tree. All this is a little hard on the author, but probably he will 
write a better book later, when he attempts characters less ancient than his poor 


old heroine. 
HELEN MORAN 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


MON REPOS. By Nicuotas BeveL. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


ROSE CLARENDON, OR THE TRIALS OF TRUE LOVE. By an Indian Author. 
G. Bell. 5s. 


THINKING IN FRONT OF YOURSELF. By The Children of Beacon Hill School. 
The Janus Press. 


TO MY SON IN CONFIDENCE. By Mires Manner. Faber and Faber. 5s. 


TALE WITHOUT END. By Lito Linxg, with an Introduction by STORM JAMESON, ~ 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


A Sad prose satires of any length at all are found to develop an interest away 
i from that in which they start. The strain of keeping up the attitude of criticism, 
detachment, and humour, which is so necessary for the consistent flow of satire, often 
proves too much for the satirist. Again, the danger of the writer becoming interested 
in his characters as people, and so depriving them of their power as caricatures, is 
always present. It was on such a rock that Fielding, to quote a noticeable example, 
foundered. Therefore it seems to me that satire is best found when it is found in 
verse. There, with the aid of the couplet, a point can be more neatly made than in 
prose; and it becomes, because of its compactness, more satisfying to both reader 
and writer. But whether in prose or in verse it must always be jewel-like ; sparkling, 
polished and perfect. It is possible to say that Mon Repos has those qualities, and that 
it is of a joyful length. Its only fault, as it happens, is a good one. The characters of 
this book start as puppets (reproductions of a terrifying faithfulness of the people 
who popped in and out of Thatched Cottage and similar books). By the end, however, 
these puppets begin to live on their own account. It is to be regretted on the score 
of Art; but then this transition takes place so slowly and quietly that the bridge 
from caricature to character has been passed almost before one is aware of it, and the 
characters thus developed are so amusing that one is glad of it. 

But where Mr.—or is it Miss ?—Nicholas Bevel has been so successful is that he 
—or she—has captured not only the coy style but the playfully arch observation that 
has pervaded the type of book he—or she—set out to satirize. The fairy laughter that 
tinkled down the garden path has found in Mon Repos a mocking echo. 

I cannot but suppose that as a result of this book, many a typewriter will be silenced 
which has, until now, been pounding busily in some little village “‘ tucked away ” in 
remotest T'widdlefordshire. And that, I think, is a good thing. 

In Rose Clarendon, by a young Indian author, there is as good burlesque as in 
Mon Repos there is satire. Rose Clarendon is as impressive a ghost as I have seen. It 
is the Gothic novel risen from its grave and grinning most merrily on the modern 
scene. But is it burlesque ? The publishers, in a facetiously rhymed blurb, assured me 
on that point, but after some reading I began to form a private opinion; that this 
book was not written as a burlesque at all, but was meant in the first place as the 
real thing. Whatever is the truth of the matter, this lurid romance of the trials of true 


love caused me to laugh more loudly than I thought such a book could. This sort 
of thing, for instance, occurs all the way through : 
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Then darting at her a look of mingled menace and passion, he hurried along the beach. 

or: 
“T come to thank you personally, Miss Clarendon,” said Cobind, “‘ for the kindness 
you manifested last night ; and to tell you with infinite satisfaction, that my sister has 


almost recovered her spirits.” 
“T am so glad,” she said warmly. 


pitee ‘ an affecting scene wherein the lovers are reunited, which must be read to be 
elieved. 

‘The next two books have for their chief interest the education of children. To My 
Son in Confidence is by Mr. Miles Mander, and Thinking in Front of Yourself is a 
compilation of plays by children at Beacon Hill School, which is run by Lady Russell. 
Nothing could be more different in tone than these two books, and yet each is the 
result of thinking people, who are striving to help children to realize the best that is 
in them. I can imagine no more terrible meeting that one between the product of 
Beacon Hill School and Mr. Mander’s son, if he grows up in the way and with the 
outlook his father advises. A casual glance through To My Son in Confidence discovers 
such phrases as ‘ the decent thing,’ ‘ play the game,’ ‘an Englishman’s word is his 
bond.’ The tone of Thinking in Front of Yourself may be illustrated by : 


Factory OwNER: What the hell do you think you’re doing ! Get on with your work! 
Oh—good morning, Mr. Lancaster, how nice and your little machine is practic- 
ally assembled. 

Mecuanic: About time too, ought to have been bloody well done a fortnight ago. 


and this : 


Jack: I be seeing they wrecks coming ashore all the while, and the wind be blowing 
through their riggins, and the waves be tearing them apart like a giant possessed of 
a thousand devils. There be devils in the froth of the breakers, and devils in the 
clouds of the sky. 


These quotations, representative of the spirit of both books, show what manner of 
meeting there would be between children of two such different schools of thought. 

To My Son in Confidence is a book of advice. There is a chapter on any subject 
the ordinary parent will find himself faced with, viz., On Religion, On Sexual Morality, 
On Schools and Things—to name a few. Thinking in Front of Yourself shows the 
results of teaching children in the manner Lady Russell has made famous, a manner 
that is very different from what Mr. Mander would advise. And yet these plays show 
intelligence, inventiveness, real feeling, and knowledge. No system can be very wrong 
that produces all these things in quite young children. 

But when it comes to making a decision about their children, most parents have 
recourse not to brains, but to a kind of slot machine. You put the problem in the slot, 
and the printed answer to it falls out. All over England, no matter what the surround- 
ing circumstances, the same answer falls out to the same question. Education ? The 
ticket reads Public School and University (any will do; the older the better). Sex ? 
The Decent Thing. .. . Such lack of thinking does a great deal of harm, for it leaves 
the son to go through the same needless torture as the father. Mr. Mander does at 
least warn parents to consider their child and the school before making such a choice, 
but he goes no farther. Lady Russell suggests change in both school and home life. 

Unfortunately, the Middle Class Parent will not listen to Lady Russell, fearing 
innovation above all else. When the idea of Lady Russell’s system is inserted into the 
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slot, there is a whirr of machinery, and out drops the ticket marked “ crank.”’ Mr. 
Mander, although he suggests some innovations in the education of boys, and they 
are very sensible, will get a hearing. He does not, I can hear it said, go too far. The 
Middle Class Parent may be shocked, but I dare swear will even act on Mr. Mander’s 
advice. The reason is that, fundamentally, he and they are at one. He speaks in a 
language they can understand, and in a tone that long use has made familiar. They 
will believe in him and his sincerity, but will not believe in Lady Russell and her 
sincerity. To anyone who is really interested in the problem of children and education, 
I would suggest both these books, for they will show much by contrast. _ 

Miss Lilo Linke has been fortunate in having Miss Storm Jameson write an intro- 
duction for her. Apart from the kudos she might gain from Miss Jameson’s name being 
attached to her book, Miss Linke could not have chosen anyone who is more sym- 
pathetically conversant with Germany ; both as it was and as it is. Miss Jameson has 
studied German politics not as a student of theories but as a person who can feel for 
the German people. Her understanding which is both deep and critical has enabled 
her to write the following paragraph : 


The second evening gave me, as I now think, something by which to hope. A small 
apartment furnished in the worst of German taste, shabby and overheated, much noise, 
and laughter and eating of curious salads and slices of sausages, and then, for hours and 
hours, music, playing, singing, and endless talk about music—just such an evening as 
any at any time in the hundred years before the war would to an Englishman have seemed 
strongly German, kind, without anxious pretentions, a little ridiculous in its passion for 
music, almost simple to be liked because of all the qualities wrapped together in the word 
gemutlich. The Weimer Republic might never have succeeded a crushing war, and Adolf 
Hitler never been born—in this room neither had any existence. 


The introduction then provides a comprehensive background against which the 
story of Miss Linke’s travels and experiences moves with feeling and interest. It might 
be added that this introduction was necessary from at least two points of view. It 
explains Miss Linke herself, and the Germany against which she rebelled, and left. 

Writing on a controversial subject Miss Jameson disarms any critic with a bias. 
One can see which way her sympathy lies, but she is wise enough to take no sides. 

When I came to look for the point of Tale Without End, by Miss Lilo Linke, I 
must confess I found myself at a loss. What I had read in this book which deals with 
a young republican German girl’s first year of Life, was all well written. Moreover, 
Miss Linke had shown a strong sense of artistic selection, an ability to see things 
clearly, if rather dramatically, and an uncanny facility for conveying the essential 
differences of localities and people. Her description of Verdun, for instance, is no 
better than any dozen that have been written, but the awful feeling of oppression 
that was hers when she stayed at that blasted and hopeless stretch of land, has been 
passed on to the reader by something more subtle than words. With all her good 
qualities, and her ability, Miss Linke has given this book no good end in itself. It is 
well enough to have experience, to live a real life and draw from it those little touches 
that give writing verisimilitude, but to put down that life helterskelter seems to me 
to be without excuse. Miss Linke has not made the best use of her very considerable 
material, and that is a pity. It is of course the predominating fault of all young writers : 
they want to write, and can write, but just are not sure what they want to write. Miss 
Linke suffers from this doubt. 

FRANK FLANNAGAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—I 


COLERIDGE: Studies by Several Hands. Edited by Eomunp BLUNDEN and Eary 
LesLiz Griccs. Constable. ros. 6d. 


AFTER SHELLEY : Letters of Thomas Jefferson Hogg to Jane Williams. Edited 
by Sytva Norman. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


MINNOW AMONG TRITONS: Mrs. S. T. Coleridge’s Letters to Thomas Poole 
(1799-1834). Edited by STEPHEN PoTTER. Nonesuch Press. 16s. 


OR a writer of such eminence as Coleridge, the centenary of his death has 
created little stir. The reason is that the little of his work that is known is known 
too well to seem worth celebrating, and the great things in the rest are buried in too 
much grit to encourage most people to delve for them. Moreover, his poetry apart, 
the centre of our interest in his thought has shifted with the century from his philos- 
ophic speculations to his literary criticism. Most people nowadays would willingly 
exchange his Azds to Reflection for his studies of Shakespeare, and one is no longer 
thought to blaspheme if one asserts the Azds to be, on the contrary, a hindrance. His 
arguments for orthodoxy, whatever their merits in piecemeal, have been dwarfed by 
Newman’s, and the system which Coleridge desired but failed to achieve is regretted 
the less because of the value of his flashes of insight. Only in talk, which is not 
expected to be sustained in argument or systematic, did his genius overflow 
with inspiration. The moment he sat down to write, one thought tripped on the heels 
of another and the argument is lost in a medley as improvisation struggled with attempts 
to codify its movement. Coleridge in his prose is famous for his thoughts. He is 
scarcely to be numbered with the formal philosophers, and the virtue of his defect is 
that people are not tired of his thoughts, for thoughts are more enduring than any 
such system. His treasure needs to be better known. His whole production does not 
need to be further expounded. For specialists he is a mine: for codifiers a puzzle. 
The centenary studies edited by Mr. Blunden and Mr. E. L. Griggs, the author of 
an admirable biography of Hartley Coleridge, seem to recognize this for there is a 
good deal of new matter in the volume. The Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge gives us some 
interesting chapters from E. H. Coleridge’s unpublished Life of the poet: the work 
of a lifetime only needing to be written when the bulk of the material was destroyed. 
Mr. A. J. Eagleston quotes some records from the Home Office to prove that Coleridge 
and Wordsworth were officially spied upon in Somerset under suspicion of being 
themselves French spies. Miss Edith Morley has extracted from Crabb Robinson’s 
papers contemporary allusions to Coleridge’s death ; Mr. J. L. Haney discusses with 
many references the books that contain the poet’s marginal notes ; Miss Alice Snyder 
has collected some American comments on Coleridge between 1830-40; Mr. Griggs 
concludes the volume, which contains more articles than can be mentioned here, with 
a long unpublished letter from Coleridge’s married daughter to her brother Hartley, 
describing the last days of Coleridge’s life. These contributions really improve the 
occasion by leaving us richer in knowledge than before. The memory of Coleridge is 
well served by such additions to the innumerable facets that reveal him. 
Because everything about the Shelley circle is interesting, we may be glad to have 
the letters written by Thomas Jefferson Hogg to Jane Williams, the lady whom he 
eventually “‘ married.” Jane was living with the Edward Williams who perished with 
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Shelley when the Ariel capsized, and Jane met Hogg immediately on her return to 
England in the autumn of 1822. Her previously chequered life is sketched in Miss 
Sylva Norman’s introduction, which is both a chapter of research and often the reverse 
of clear. Miss Norman cannot be blamed for gaps in existing information, but at some 
crucial biographical points she does not explain how much or how little she knows. 
Jane, for example, had first married an Indian officer, probably called Johnson, and 
had separated from him, so when she and Edward Williams arrived in Italy they were 
no more legally married than Shelley and Mary once had been. We are left guessing 
the date when—if ever—Jane and Hogg were married: it would have been about 
1827, and perhaps there is no clue to the date of the Indian officer’s death. If not, this 
should have been mentioned. But why, in Hogg’s will, is Jane described as the mother 
of Prudentia (Hogg) and not as Hogg’s wife without the Editor’s statement that they 
still could not be legally married ? In the complications of the Shelley circle a more 
than usually lucid statement of biographical facts (or obscurities) is wanted, and the 
introduction, for all its information, is rather confusing to read. The letters themselves 
range from 1822, when Hogg was thirty, to 1851—-eleven years before he died. They 
will not add to his literary reputation, which rests upon his Life of Shelley, with its 
unforgettable picture of the two young men at Oxford, however much Hogg and his 
book may be criticized on various grounds. In his letters to Jane, from whom he was 
often absent, first (during their engagement) when he spent six months travelling 
through France, Switzerland and Italy, and later when his duties as a barrister on 
circuit often kept him away from home, Hogg seems to write with an effort. He was 
not an affectionate man, though his memories of Shelley always move him. He will 
not make new friends from this correspondence, which will confirm those who dislike 
his biography and his character in their distaste. He is, in fact, rather ordinarily 
uninteresting in these letters, and we would like a few of Jane’s, for Jane was devoted 
to Hogg and became almost morbid during his absences. Besides, she had magnetized 
Shelley and combined considerable musical gifts with scrupulous attention to her 
children, her “ husband,” and her household. Hogg died at seventy and she lived to 
the great age of eighty-six. That his letters have no special interest is, however, 
secondary. They tell us about himself, and the elusive Jane begins to come to life 
in them and in Miss Norman’s introduction. We are curious of all these people, and 
this volume lifts the curtain on two with whom Shelley’s name is inseparable. For 
this reason the book is a contribution worth having. 

If the Shelley circle was a tangle of human relations, the same is true of the circle 
of the Lake poets, and now Mrs. Coleridge through her letters to Mr. Thomas Poole 
“commences author.” She has been the prosaic foil to her poetic husband for so long 
that, however limited her point of view may have been, we are glad to have her 
version of their incompatibility. In Mr. Potter’s introduction the facts are lucidly 
told. Sara Fricker and S. T. Coleridge married in 1795 because they both belonged 
to the group of would-be emigrants to the Susquehanna : twelve men and twelve women 
(of whom Sara’s two sisters were already a pair of the brides). Coleridge may be said 
to have drifted into this union, for the circle embraced them both and every emigrant 
had agreed to be married. As we know, he soon found her unable to sympathize with 
his speculative interests and absented himself at home and abroad, while she, a prosaic 
person absorbed in practical detail, was exasperated by his abstraction and dilatoriness, 
could not understand why a man credited with such ability should earn nothing, and 
was enviously contrasting her difficult lot with that of her sister, the wife of the 
industrious and (to contemporaries) equally eminent Southey. In 1804 Coleridge 
sailed for Malta, and their virtual separation, formally concluded in 1807, began. 
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Mrs. Coleridge valued security, and her position as a married woman, the more from 
the poverty she had known in her childhood. She dreaded the separation because 
people would talk: the thing of all others most dreaded by such a person. After 
Coleridge’s quarrel with Wordsworth, Mrs. Coleridge summed up her own case: 


It has taught C. one useful lesson ; that even his dearest and most indulgent friends, 
even those very persons who have been the great means of his self-indulgence, when he 


comes to live wholly with them, are as clear-sighted to his failings, and much less delicate 
in speaking of them, than his Wife .. . 


In the end with the children to occupy her, both her own and her sister’s, she came 
to accept the separation, and the less she saw of Coleridge the kinder her references 
became. These forty-two letters date from 1799 to 1834, and in them she pours out 
to her old friend and ally in Somerset, Mr. Thomas Poole, all the personal news of 
all her circle. She wrote fluently, is entirely interested in daily doings and (since we, 
too, are interested in those she writes about) she succeeds in interesting ourselves. 
In her letters she probably showed the best side of herself, and having been a foil for 
so long, she deserves any benefit in her own favour that may derive from this corres- 
pondence. Once more, Mr. Potter’s editing enhances the collection, and the Nonesuch 
Press sustains its reputation in the form and printing of the book, an indispensable 
addition to our knowledge of the Coleridge marriage. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM—II 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Grorce Birkpeck Hit, D.C.L. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition by L. F. Powe i. (Vols. I-IV.) Oxford University 


Press. Milford. £4 4s. 
IR WALTER RALEIGH once said that Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s editions make the 


study of Johnson the easiest of pastimes, and now comes Mr. Powell’s revised 
and enlarged edition which will make it pleasanter still. The four volumes already 
issued contain the whole of the Life of fohnson and are in themselves complete, and 
there are to be two more volumes containing Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
Fohnson’s Diary of his Tour in Wales, and the Index to the whole work. 

Johnson, writing of Bishop Pearce’s edition of Longinus, said: “ ‘To play round the 
text of an author, and to recede and approach as convenience may dictate, is no very 
arduous work, but to attend it without deviation, and measure step with step, requires 
at once vigour and caution.”’ Both Dr. Hill and Mr. Powell have done their work 
with this admirable maxim ever before them, and the sanity and understanding with 
which Mr. Powell has interpreted his predecessor’s intention and increased the scope © 
of his work deserves the highest praise. 

When Birkbeck Hill published his edition in 1887 it was recognized immediately 
as the best that had appeared. For some years now it has been out of print, and, in 
the meantime, a great mass of literature about Boswell has come to light largely as 
the result of researches that followed its publication. It was rightly felt that no mere 
reissue would suffice, and so Mr. Powell, ‘‘ fresh from the severe discipline of the 
Oxford Dictionary,” was asked to prepare a revised edition, and it has taken him twelve 
years to do the work. Three principles were laid down to guide him. The pagination 
of the new edition was to correspond exactly with the old ; the text was to be revised ; 
Dr. Hill’s commentary was to be retained, but, if necessary, amended and supple- 
mented. 

Hill adopted the third edition of Boswell’s Life as the basis of his text. This con- 
tained Boswell’s final additions and was reduced to order by his directions. Mr. 
Powell has made a complete collation of the first three editions. The labour must 
have been immense, but it was worth it, and is certainly greatly preferable to the less 
arduous method of Dr. Hill, who only had the second edition ‘‘ read aloud ”’ to him. 
Mr. Powell has restored the correct reading in every place where the reading of the 
third edition was erroneous, and the result is undoubtedly a more accurate version 
than any that has yet appeared. Critical notes, a new feature, have been inserted 
between the text and the commentary, which is the “ chief glory ” of Hill’s edition, 
and the principal reason for reading it. Johnson himself said that notes are often 
necessary, but they are necessary evils. Hill gave to those about to read Boswell for 
the first time the advice Johnson gives about Shakespeare : 


“Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the powers of Shakespeare, and who 
desires to feel the highest pleasure that the drama can give, read every play from 
the first scene to the last, with utter negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or explanation. When 
his attention is strongly engaged, let it disdain to turn aside to the name of 
Theobald and of Pope. Let him read on through brightness and obscurity, through 
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integrity and corruption ; let him preserve his comprehension of the dialogue and 
his interest in the fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased, let him 
attempt exactness ; and read the commentators.” 


Hill was right to insist upon a first reading of Boswell without notes or commentary 
by another hand. For any reader of intelligence Boswell is a mine of good narrative, 
wisdom and wit. But anyone who reads Boswell, not once but often, will find that his 
curiosity is increasingly piqued by allusions and incidents which seem to want further 
explanation. In writing his commentary Hill always had this need in view. He never 
inserted information for the sake of showing his own erudition, which was enormous. 
He had soaked himself not only in the Life and works of Johnson, but also in the 
ever-rising tide of criticism and literature about the great man and his biographer. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said that all who were of Johnson’s school were distinguished for 
a love of truth and accuracy. Hili had both these qualities, and, in addition, an endless 
curiosity that sent him, like Boswell, half-way across London to verify a date, and was 
probably only less active than Mr. Powell’s. One instance will be enough to show 
this. In Boswell there are numerous people who are described anonymously. These 
appear as ‘“‘a friend,” “‘one of the company,” ‘‘a gentleman present,” or under 
some such description. There are over three hundred and sixty of them in the Life. 
Croker identified about 140 of these mysterious people. Dr. Hill gave about thirty 
more names. Mr. Powell contributes another hundred identifications, and some of 
them are extremely interesting. It has always been known that Boswell often intro- 
duced himself in this way, but Mr. Powell has discovered another instance of this 
unusual modesty. Boswell is “ the man who had been guilty of vicious actions ”’ (III, 
27 and 474). He also alluded anonymously to members of his family. His wife is the 
lady who would not keep accounts (IV, 177). His niece is the “little miss’ who 
described the figure of Justice as “‘ a woman selling sweetmeats ”’ (IV, 321). It was the 
great General Paoli who maintained that printing had hurt learning (III, 37). The 
gentleman into whose face Johnson was ready to throw the verses he had written for 
Lady Miller’s Vase was not Richard Graves, as Croker suggested, or William Seward, 
as Dr. Hill thought, but Captain Phipps (II, 337). The four friends to whom Johnson 
would not allow good humour were Reynolds, Burke, Beauclerk and Langton; the 
last two were “ acid” and ‘‘ muddy ” respectively (II, 362). Boswell’s descriptions of 
the meetings of the Club are often brief, but his report of the conversation on the 
3rd April, 1778, is masterly. It ranged from the famous marble dog of Mr. Jennings 
to Irish bulls and Dr. Barnard’s claret, and with the exception of Boswell and Johnson, 
all the speakers are referred to by initials. In the Boswell papers, now in the possession 
of Colonel Isham, there is in Boswell’s hand a key to the initials under which he 
disguises the interlocutors at this meeting of the Club. 

These are only a few of the new facts that have been brought to light by Mr. Powell’s 
investigations, and the new edition contains also new descriptions of books. In the 
earlier editions many books, some of them important, were either indifferently des- 
cribed or not described at all. In addition Mr. Powell has been able to add various 
writings to the Johnsonian canon. 

So much for the editorial labours of Birkbeck Hill and Mr. Powell, for which 
thousands of readers and students will be properly grateful. In its new dress, beauti- 
fully printed, and liberally spaced, the Life seems to have taken on an added lustre, 
to beckon even more invitingly to the casual reader, who promises himself a page or 
two at bedtime and finds himself reading far into the night as a result. Leslie Stephen 
said that his enjoyment of books began and ended with Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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‘“‘ Mr. Boswell’s frankness and gayety,”’ comments Johnson, “‘ made everybody com- 
municative.”” He was a man without repressions or inhibitions, to use the jargon of 
to-day. He was a man of boundless curiosity and many interests, and his book is the 
best “‘ omnibus” of life and letters ever written. That is enough to account for 
Leslie Stephen’s preference, but Boswell had other qualities, which were bound to 
endear him to his readers, and, with his gift for writing good English, were enough to 
bring him success as a writer. “‘ He had simplicity,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ can- 
dour, fervour, a warmly affectionate nature, a quick intelligence, and a passion for 
telling all that he knew. These are qualities which make for good literature. They 
enabled Boswell to portray Johnson with an intimacy and truth that has no parallel 
in any language.” 

Johnson’s own prose style was so grave and deliberate that his writings never 
received the degree of attention that their contents demanded. Good literature is 
admittedly the best kind of written speech and one of Boswell’s achievements is to 
have made available a great body of excellent literature, spoken by Johnson and his 
circle, which, but for his tireless vigilance and industry, would have been lost. A great 
many people have found that this rich salvage from the past suffices them for life, and 
it must have been some such idea which Augustine Birrell had in mind when he made 
a famous reply to the enquirer who asked him what he intended to do on giving up 
politics: “‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘ I shall settle down and really read Boswell.” If only he 
had lived another few years, he would have been able to read him in Mr. Powell’s 


fine, new edition. 
ERIC GILLETT 
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iene HESTER STANHOPE was undoubtedly one of the greatest in that 
long succession of great eccentrics which this essentially sane nation has some- 
how managed to produce. There was something characteristically English about her 
eccentricity. In its later and more advanced stages, for instance, it took the form of 
refusing to live in England, of making friends with the enemies of England, of hanker- 
ing after exotic religions (a very common symptom) and what we now call “ occult- 
ism,” of insisting upon living on a lonely hill in Syria, miles from civilization, but at 
the same time keeping closely in touch with public affairs, interfering in local politics, 
and delighting in visits from distinguished European travellers. One of these— 
Kinglake—has left us by far the liveliest description of Lady Hester in her declining 
years ; and indeed I think Miss Haslip—it is almost the only possible criticism of her 
charming book—has perhaps insufficiently emphasized his influence in keeping her 
heroine’s memory alive. His account of her appearance and her talk, and her strange 
way of life, is one of the best things he ever did, and all the better for its quiet humour 
and restraint. He genuinely admired her. There, in a Syria groaning under the iron 
heel of Ibrahim, Mehemet Ali’s soldier son (and according to Kinglake rather enjoy- 
ing being stepped on), there : 


. in this half-ruined convent, guarded by the proud heart of an English gentle- 
woman, was the only spot throughout all Syria and Palestine in which the will of Mehemet 
Ali and his fierce lieutenant was not the law . . . and so long as Chatham’s grand-daughter 
breathed a breath of life, there was always one hillock, and that too in the midst of a 
most populous district, which stood out and kept its freedom. 


Indeed it was quite impossible not to admire her—though what modern eccentrics 
would say of the burning of fifty-two villages and the slaughter of three hundred 
Latakia villagers, which she instigated in revenge for the death of a single French 
explorer, one trembles to think. But for all her eccentricity she was a great lady and 
a great Englishwoman, a typical, aggressive, muddle-headed product of “ the age 
of reason,” who, as a matter of fact, would have made her mark anywhere and in 
any age. 

The great merit of Miss Haslip’s book—apart from its readability—is that she takes 
pain to fill in the background to this extraordinary career. Lady Hester never really 
found herself until she went to Syria—that may be true. But before we can under- 
stand her great adventure it is necessary to know what went before ; and it is of 
Palestinian Hester Stanhope in the making that we get so much new information, so 
much wise and understanding criticism here. Miss Haslip has found a good deal of 
new material, and handles it with skill. Letters from bankers may not sound very 
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promising, but some of those published in this book for the first time are of genuine 
interest. And she deals very frankly in the modern manner with her heroine’s relations 
with the other sex—an unedifying but biographically significant story : 


In an age of consummate hypocrisy, when duchesses slipped their bastards quietly and 
unobtrusively into gilded cradles, and heirs-apparent committed secret bigamy, no woman 
had her honour more besmirched, her chastity more questioned, than Hester Stanhope. 
She had been judged and condemned merely on account of her disregard for public 
opinion, and every town gossip would have laughed incredulously had they been told that 
at the age of thirty-four she was still a virgin. It was characteristic of her that when finally 
she became the mistress of Michael Bruce, she proclaimed it to the whole world, for she 
would have regarded a clandestine liaison as shoddy and second-rate. 


All of which sounds very modern, and will no doubt commend her to modern readers 
of her own sex. But Bruce was a worthless young swaggerer for all that, and she seems 
to have chosen her lovers with less intelligence than the twentieth-century girl would 
give to the selection of a new motor-car. The important point, as it seems to me, is 
that she was really modern—spiritually a daughter of this our present age. Victorian 
England disapproved of her and neglected her biographically. It was high time that a 
modern biographer took an interest in her and brought her to life again with a full- 
length biography. Essays—such as Strachey’s—were all very well in their way, but 
it was needed that someone should tell the whole story over again, as Miss Haslip 
has done, in a manner that this age—and Hester Stanhope—would understand. Miss 
Haslip is to be congratulated. It should be added that she has a natural gift of vigorous 
narrative which would commend anything she wrote to a wide public, apart from its 
other merits. 

Not nearly enough has been written about Admiral Edward Pellew, Viscount 
Exmouth, who was one of the greatest of our frigate commanders—perhaps the very 
greatest—in the brave days of the Napoleonic Wars. He deserves remembering not 
only for the stirring times he lived in, and for his own share in them, but for his 
strongly-marked individuality. He was a great “‘ character,” like all the sea-dogs of 
his time. Nelson, Jervis, Smith, Troubridge—their personal idiosyncracies were so 
marked that one sometimes wonders whether they would ever have risen to eminence 
in any ordinary profession ashore. Pellew’s peculiarity was a passion for detail, which 
eventually became a real defect since he could not bear to delegate the smallest task 
to a subordinate. Perhaps it was the characteristic fault of the captain of small vessels ; 
certainly it was absurd and unnatural to carry it as far as he did on a ship of the line. 
But it was Pellew’s luck from the beginning to serve with the frigates, and though 
it meant missing all the great occasions (like Trafalgar) he made a comfortable little 
fortune out of it in prize-money. We hear echoes of that old controversy between the 
frigates and the ships of line—a polite note from Nelson declining to include Pellew 
in his ‘‘ band of brothers,” angry comments by the latter on the slowness and incom- 
petence of his Admiral in the Channel, Lord Bridport, and a curious, pathetic letter 
about his alleged poverty, in which no one believed. When he did come to command 
a fleet he showed himself an able tactician. But he was not a great fleet commander. 
As Mr. Parkinson well puts it : 


Men would perform miracles in the hope of pleasing Nelson. They would do their duty 
from fear of displeasing St. Vincent. Exmouth was loved by few, and in later life he was 
not greatly feared by any. 


Yet he was a great sailor, whose career is too little known. Mr. Parkinson has filled 
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the gap with a solid, well-documented biography, which is also not lacking in “human 
interest.” | 
_ Professor Morison’s life of Sir Henry Lawrence is one of those books that must 
inevitably supersede all previous essays on the subject. Itis based on an exhaustive study 
of Lawrence’s papers and is written with understanding and enthusiasm. It rather 
takes for granted, perhaps, a general admiration for that type of pious soldier-adven- 
turer, to which Lawrence and Gordon belonged, which in fact is less common now- 
adays than it was fifty years ago. But they were always interesting, and they undoubt- 
edly had a genius for ruling and persuading “ native races.” The angry, untidy, up- 
right Lawrence is admirably depicted here. C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian, 
was a distinguished leader of a profession which must always be the despair of bio- 
graphers. Journalists live in leading articles; the big events of their careers are 
interviews with Cabinet Ministers ; and though they lead intensely exciting and wear- 
ing lives, it is extremely difficult to convey that excitement to one’s readers. Any 
record of their careers must resemble a rapid survey of the political history of their 
times. But having said that let me hasten to add that Mr. J. L. Hammond makes a 
stirring and momentous history of it. In his description of the early days of the war, 
when every word uttered by a man like Scott was of real consequence, he never tries 
to pitch it too high—he is absolutely quiet and convincing. In those terrible weeks 
when the Liberal Party and all the parties of the Left were torn with conflicting 
desires, some of them “ angry and disheartened,” some coldly determined to get on 
with the war, Scott walked with a sure and certain step. There are some remarkable 
letters here, which have never before been published. For instance, this prophecy 
from Lord Loreburn, Scott’s personal friend : 


If the French will stand hammering and fight it out to the end, my own view is that 
something will give way somewhere in the frightful military machinery of Germany, for 
men are not machines and life is not a mere military asset, and the material element is not 
in the long run the predominant element either in war or in other human concerns—to 
that faith I hold. 


That was dated September 2nd, 1914 ! 

The second volume of Lord Oxford’s Letters to Mrs. Harrison makes even pleas- 
anter reading than the first. It is less political, and therefore kindlier. It is concerned 
less with Parliament (for he was in the House of Lords now and it frankly bored him) 
than with theatres, libraries and picture galleries. It shows his limitations—‘‘ an Amer- 
ican playwright, of whom I have never heard, one Eugene O’ Neill ’—but also his wide 
sympathies, and the keen critical faculty which never left him to the end. There 
are no momentous disclosures and nothing said which would have been better left 
unsaid. Even those who flinched at the first volume should now find their fears laid 
to rest. 
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F what the public really wants in travel books is a clear and observant eye, a sense 

of humour, a gift for descriptive writing, and the necessary leisure to wander in 
the unmapped portions of the world, Miss Freya Stark has surely produced the 
goods.” It is unnecessary to stress the point that, wherever she went in Persia, she 
was usually treading ground where no female European foot had ever trod. This 
setting up of feminine records has become a little tedious, and Miss Stark would be 
the last to bother about it. The interesting fact is not that she brings the first feminine 
foot to the empty country of the Lurs in south-east Persia, or to the picturesque bandit 
castles of the Assassins in the north, but that she brings the first feminine eye and ear. 
She can talk to humble wayfarers and get stories out of them such as they would 
never have told to any European man. Even guides adopt a swaggering, confidential 
air with her. “ If I had brought a rifle,” she said to her guide, Keram, in the Lur 
country, “I suppose I should have been robbed long ago?” ‘‘ Why yes,” he 
answered, “‘I should have stolen it myself.” A true remark—but he would never 
have dared to make it to a male traveller. ‘‘ There is no one like us for stealing in the 
world,” he confided to Miss Stark. Yet she always had that gift of leadership, and of 
keeping such people as Keram in their place, without which no travel expeditions are 
possible. 

It is rare to find such pure enthusiasm for exploration in any woman traveller. 
When she had obtained her official permits to visit the valleys of the Assassins, she 
sat in the verandah of the Grand Hotel in Qazvin, dreaming over this new adventure, 
and watching the motor-cars rushing by, some of them containing British officers in 
sun helmets. ‘‘ I was free of all that,’ she writes, “‘ the empty Persian plains were 
around me, and crested mountain ranges: the beautiful world, full of surprises, 
rushing through space we know not whither, was mine to do what I liked with for a 
while.” 

If I have succeeded at all in suggesting her quality, it will be understood that there 
are many fine descriptive passages in this book. You close it with the definite feeling 
of having visited these places yourself. But it is the author’s gift of anecdote that will 
probably attract the larger public. She loves people. She will sit in a dirty little hovel 
in the Lur country, watching the womenfolk playing with her electric torch (given to 
them to distract their attention from her clothing) and understanding their eagerness 
as only a born traveller could : 


The worship of the East for mechanical things seems to us deplorable and shallow ; 
but seen here against so naked a background, the glamour of the machine, of something 
that gives comfort without effort in a place where bare necessities themselves are pre- 
carious, and every moment of ease comes as a boon and a miracle ;_ seen here by the fire 
in the tent that swayed in the cold night, the light that sprang at will from the palm of my 
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hand did indeed hold a divinity about it—a Promethean quality as of lightning snatched 
from heaven and made gentle and submissive to the uses of man. So their eyes saw it, more 
truly, perhaps, than ours, who buy the thing as soulless glass and wire. 


She gets a wisecrack about cuckoos from a local tinker, a little gloomy philosophy 
from a doctor who has been to Constantinople to learn the medical art, she makes 
mistakes about “ tips ” (in an East that is really proud) and realizes that she is being 
laughed at—all without turning a hair. She was often ill (once she nearly died) and it 
was only sheer force of character that brought her through. Force of character, and a 
discovery of the joy of map-making, and the keen delight of putting in names where 
no names were before, and, in fact, remodelling the world on information obtained by 
yourself and by the sweat of your own brow. Women must feel this secret and intense 
delight as much as men. At any rate Miss Freya Stark does. Best of all, she has the 
gift of setting it down in words. 

We may deceive ourselves into believing that, in great travellers who have some- 
thing to tell, we prefer a plain, dry narrative in which the facts speak for themselves. 
But style counts in the end. I do not believe that any great traveller, in the fullest 
sense of the word, can be entirely without it. Miss Stark’s English seems to have that 
kind of clarity which we usually find in those who have had to learn a language, rather 
than in those who have been born to it—an economy of words, and so forth. Anyhow 
it perfectly suits her cool, humorous manner. I consider this the best-written travel 
book of the year. 

Colonel Hawkes has made a rather chancy selection of only six names from what 
must be the very long list of authors who have, at one time or another, served their 
country with the sword. Socrates trailed a pike at Marathon, but he is not in this 
list ; nor is Cervantes, nor any other foreigner. But we miss also Spenser and the 
soldier-poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, not to mention Smollett, the 
eighteenth-century ship’s surgeon, and Rupert Brooke and all the writers who served 
in the late war. Colonel Hawkes apparently means only professional soldiering, and 
only when it is done as a sort of temporary release from wielding the pen. Within 
those limits he has written an entertaining and informative little book. Steele’s amateur 
soldiering, Gibbon’s vain efforts to keep down his weight by drilling with the Hamp- 
shire grenadiers, Byron’s adventures and death in Greece—these are fairly well known 
to the general public. But Walter Savage Landor’s service in Spain and Coleridge’s 
humble industry as an officer’s batman in the 15th Hussars are less familiar and are 
brightly dealt with here. 

I suppose we must take it as an indication of the tolerance and broadmindedness 
of the stern, puritanical sect of the Wahabis that the advent of their rule in the holy 
places of Islam has made it not harder but easier for Europeans to visit Mecca. Lady 
Evelyn Cobbold has the advantage of being herself a Mohammedan, but that is not an 
unusual qualification nowadays, nor specially difficult to come by. The easy-going 
Mecca of pre-war days was a difficult place to approach ;_ the modern, Wahabi Mecca, 
in which it is a criminal offence to light a cigarette, is far less fanatical in its attitude 
towards foreigners. If the present tendency continues, European hadjis will become as 
common as asparagus in May. Already it seems at least a hundred years ago that Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall startled the world by announcing his conversion. But Lady 
Evelyn Cobbold, as a female convert, has a new point of view and many new details 
to add. Her narrative is lively, and if it lacks the atmosphere of perilous adventure 
associated with such journeys only twenty or thirty years ago, it is at any rate never 
dull. 
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Mrs. Rothery’s work, which at first sight has rather the appearance of a well-illus- 


trated guide-book, is, in fact, a perfectly serious attempt to describe modern Sweden, 
its politics and its arts, its general attitude towards Western civilization, and that 


present liveliness which it wishes the world to regard as a “ cultural renaissance.”” 
Stockholm is here described as “‘ the most beautifully situated city in the world, with 
the possible exception of Rio de Janeiro ’—and that breezy, light-hearted, uncon-— 
sidered assertion gives the note to the rest of the book. Inhabitants of the old, effete 
countries can only humbly admire and hope that their children may some day have ~ 
this spirit of optimism. In the meantime Mrs. Rothery has spared no pains in the © 


collection of her facts ; and she concludes her book with a brief chronological outline 
of Swedish history and a useful bibliography. Her illustrations are quite excellent, 
especially from the architectural point of view. Here are miners’ cottages, miles from 
anywhere, lighted by electricity, which also serves for all the cooking ; and an impos- 
ing church, built in the form of a Lapland tent, with high, peaked gables and enormous 
windows under them to catch the light. Swedish architecture is too individual, too 
eccentric, to please everyone. But it is never stupid, like too much of our own modern 
work, 
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